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MARIAN LEE. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Nor a care hath Marian Lee, Look !—she sitteth laughing there, 


Dwelling by the sounding sea; Wreathing sea-weeds in her hair !— ; 
Her young life’s a flowing way, Sa you e’er a thing so fair? we 
Without toil from day to day; 
Without bodings for the morrow ;— up treasure—hoards untold; 
Marian was not made for sorrow ! 

And the glorious wealth of mind: 

caf Like the summer-billows wild, Thou, sweet child! life’s rose unblown, 

Leaps the happy-hearted child! - Hast a treasure of thine own:— 
Sees her father’s fishing-boat Youth’s most unalloyed delights, 
O’er the ocean gatly float; Happy days and tranquil nights ; 
Lists her brother's evening song, And a brain with thought unvexed, 
By the light gale borne along; And a light heart, unperplexed ! 
Half a league she hears the lay, Go, thou sweet one! all day long, 
Ere they turn into the bay ; : Like a glad bird, pour thy song, 
And with glee, o’er cliff and main, And let thy young graceful head ° 
Sings an answer back again, : . Be with sea-flowers garlanded ; 
Which by mau and boy is heard, ~ For all outward signs of glee ° é 


Like the carol of a bird! Well become thee, Martan Lez! 


CHRIST BLESSING — qonranps WHE DEATH OF A LOVELY DAUGHTER. 


‘REDICATED TO LAIRD MaXWELL. 
Ir ever in the human heart ‘ . Sme’s gane to dwaill in Heaven, my lassie, q 
A fitting season there can be, . She's gane to dwall in Heaven, 7 
Worthy of its immortal part, Ye're ower puté quoth a voice aboon, 7 
Worthy, O blessed Lord, of thee; Gwalling outa” Heaven. 
’Tis in that yet unsullied hour, =~ . O! what'll she do in Heaven, my lassie? 
Or ere the world has claimed its own; ©! what'll she do in Heaven? 
Pure as the hues within the dower, . She'd mix her own thoughts wi’ angels’ sangs 
To summer and the sun unk  oaee® And make them mair meet for Heaven. 
When still the youthful spirit bears” a She was beloved of a’, my lassie; esr. - 
The image of its God within, She was beloved of a’ ; 
- And uneffaced that beauty wears, But an Angel fell in Jove wi’ her, y 
Bo soon to be destzoyed by sin. And took her from us a’. _ | 
Then is the time for Faith and Love Low there she lies, my lassie, ‘ 
To take in charge their precious care, Low there thou lies, ° 
Teach the young eye to look above, A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird, | 
Teach the young knee to bend in prayer. Nor frae it will arise. q - 
This work is ours—this charge was thine— Fu’ soon I'll follow thee, my lassie, g 
‘These youthful souls from sin to save ; . Fa’ soon I'll follow thee : : 
To lead them in thy faith divine, Thou left me nought to covet, lassie, q 
And teach its triumph o'er the grave. But took goodners sel’ wi’ thee. 4 
The world will come with care and crime, I look’d on thy death-cold face, my lassie; 
And tempt too many a heart astray ; I look’d on thy death-cold face; 
Still the seed sown in early time ;, Thou seemed a lilie new cut 'i the bud, , 
Will not be wholly cast away. And fading in its place. 
The infant prayer, the infant bymn, - There’s nought but dust now mine, my lassie, 
. Within the darkenedjsou! will rise, There’s nought but dust now mine; 
When age's weary eye is dim, _My soul's wi’ thee i’ the cauld, cauld grave, 
And the grave’s shadow round us lies ; An’ why should I stay behin’ ? 
The infant hymr is heard again, I look’d on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 
The infant prayer is breathed once mors: I look’d on thy death-shut eye ; 
Reclasping of a broken chain, ; "And a lovelier brow in the sight o’ Heaven 
= We turn to all we loved before. : Fell time shall ne’er destroy. ; 
. ‘Lord, grant our hearts be so inclined, Thy lips were raddie and calm, my lassie, 
"Phy work to seek—thy will to do; Thy lips were ruddie and calm, < 
And while we teach the youth‘ul mind . Bat gane was the holy breath o’ Heaven og 
Our own be taught thy lessons too. -. To sing the Evening Psalm. 


» 
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BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ... 


ROSE OF THE DESERT—1 B&LLAD. 
| 
} Rather slow. Rose of the De - sert! 
P — 
4 
thou, whose blushing ray, Tene - Wy and love - ity, fects unseen 
— — — — 
way, Lene - ly and love - ly, fleets anseen - way. 
< 
No hand te call thee, none to weo thy sigh, 
H 


ves - - tal st - lence left to live ands die. , 
~ 
Rose of the Desert! thus should wo - man be. ‘ ’ 
- soning uz - comt - ed, lone sand safe like _— thee, 
> 
: 
Sei - ning «Um - court - ef, fone, and safe, lke thee. 
- 
a 
Rose of the garden how unlike thy doom! . 
Destin’d for others, not thyself, to bloom. 
‘ Culld, ere thy beauty lives through half its day} 
A moment cherish’d, and then cast away} 
Rose of the garden, such is woman’s lot, 
Worshipp’d, while blooming=when she fades, forgot» 


THE PORTRAIT: 


A SKETCH, 


Yes; at last I was fairly in love! and with 
what? A portrait!—but such a one! 

The exhibition had only just opened; 1 had 
gone to see it on the third day, and scarcely had 
l advanced a dozen paces into the grand room, 
when I felt myself riveted to the spot. “What's 
the matter?” inquired Armstrong. I heard him, 
but felt as if the faculties of speech were suspenc- 
ed. He repeated the question, but to no pur- 
pose. “Are you dreaming?” at length he ex- 
¢claimed—* W hat is the matter with you?” 

“Do you know the original of that portrait?” 
inquired I. 

“No.” 

“f.ook at the number in the book. Well, 
what says it?” 

“Portrait of a young lady, by E. F.” 

“And who is E. F?” 

“T know not.” 

“A plague upon all initials,” exclaimed I; “1 
would give the world to know the name of the 
artist.” 

“fll try and find him out for you, my boy,” 
rejoined the kindest-hearted fellow in Dublin. 

“Oh, there are tones and looks that dart 

Ar instant sunshine through the heart; 

As if the sou! that minute caught 

Some treasure it through life had sought; 

As if the very lips and eyes 

Predestined to have all our sighs, 

And never be forgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke before us then!’’ 

repeated I to myself, as I stood gazing upon the 
voiceless, sightless picture! 

*Twas a full-iength—a front view, in the atti- 
tude of advancing—a maid of auburn tresses; 
the complexion fair; the eyes, a deep bluef the 
lips—carnations—slightly apart, as though the 
sweet breath were issuing through them; the bor 

som delicately full-veiled by a kerchief of gauze, 
all but one spot of dazzling whiteness; the waist, 
tapering to the critical point, beyond which firm- 
ness and grace take leave of tenuity, and from 
the zone of which the lines of the lower pert of 
the figure flowed outwards and downwards in a 
curve of noble richness; an ankle and an instep, 
like the rest—symmetry! The arms—which 
were bare from something more than half way 
above the elbows—were beautiful; her right hand 
was covered with a glove, and held another, leav- 
ing her left one the voucher of a virgin palm! 
No ring was on the finger. 

“Tis time to go,” said Armstrong, slapping 
me on the shoulder; “the 
four.” 

Three hours had I been poring upon it!— 
“Four!” exclaimed I. 

“It wants but ten minutes of it.” 

“ And have you found out the artist?” 

“No.” 

* * * 


Not a day did I miss the Exhibition. As soon 
as 1 entered the room I took my seat before the 
portrait, and there 1 remained till every one else 
was gone. No doubt | was the object of fre- 
quent remark. 1 often heard a whispering near 
me. Sometimes I caught a glimpse of 2 smile, 
suddenly suppressed. Onone occasion I seemed 
to give no small umbrage to a gentleman who 
stood in front of me. A lady was leaning on his 
arm. I had heard a sigh so deep, that, in spite of 
my absorption, it attracted my notice. 1 with- 
drew my eyes from the portrait, and they fell on 
the lady, who was in the act of turning away; 
but I encountered the gaze of her companion, 


whose countenance betrayed an expression of 


mingled impatience and resentment, so strong, 
that my own began to lour, and I was on the 
point of starting from my chair, when he looked 
another way, and conducted his companion to 
the opposite side of theroom. She woreacloak, 
and was veiled. I was surprised at the incident. 
I never after entered the Exhibition without 
looking about for the gentleman and his fair 
friend, but I never met them there again. 

* * * * 
‘Hang the Exhibition!” exclaimed Armstrong; 
“you shall take a lounge with me this morning.” 
{ was on the point of walking in, when he thrust 
his arm through mine, and took me by main force 
along with him. 

“That woman has a figure!” cried he. I listen- 
ed, but noted not the object of remark. My 
eyes were in the Exhibition. 


“Her waist,” continued he, “is as natural as 


her neck—which she carries so well. She doesn’t 
squeeze it. There is too much pliancy there for 
much constraint.” We were walking in Sack- 
ville street; which, from noon till dinner-time, 
may be called the Mall of Dublin. “The fall of 
her shoulders,” added he, “is the most graceful 
thing imaginable! Do you mark it?” 

“Yes,” replied 1, poring upon the figure inthe 
Exhibition room. 

“So much for her back,” resumed Armstrong. 
“We have not seen her face yet, but the pleasure 
is at hand. She'll be sure to turn at the end of 
the street. Depend upon it, she and her fair 
friend have not put on their bonnets and shawls 
for nothing but a walk to the Rotunda and back 
again. Slacken your pace,” continued he.— 
“Now for it! Has a well-turned ankle never 
played you a trick? For once that 1 have been 
obliged to one for a handsome face, I may reck- 
on fifty introductions to a homely one. Now for 
it, my lad! Right about, wheel. By Jupiter, 
she is an angel!” 

I mechanically raised my eyes. There was 
the portrait in living flesh and blood before me! 
Our eyes met—I stopped short—she hesitated too 
—coloured—and the next moment she and her 
companion passed on. We followed. 
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How my heart beat! Its agitation became al- 
most insupportable as we drew near the other end 
of the street, where 1 hoped they would turn 
again. They were within three or four yards of 
it—they slackened their pace. Kind fortune! 
—“Are you ready?” exclaimed a voice. They 
stopped—a gentleman had accosted them out of 
a barouche, that had drawn up to the side of the 
flags. *Twas the identical individual, the pecu- 
liarity of whose deportment had struck me in 
the Exhibition-room. He sprung out of the 
carriage, handed the fair partners in, and, step- 
ping in after them, they drove off. 

“Whither are you going like a madman?” ex- 
claimed Armstrong. 

“To follow them!” replied I, scarce con- 
scious of what to do. 

“Follow your dinner!” rejoined he; ‘“‘or rather 
wait upon it. You are engaged at six o'clock, 
and have to go home, dress,and be at Kingstown 
in that ample space of time.” It was five — 
“Come,” continued he; “is it tumbling into love 
you are about? And do you think there is but 
one beautiful woman in Dublin?” 

“But one in the world!” exclaimed I. 

“Then, by my conscience,” rejoined he, “there 
- is no such place in the world like Dublin!” 

“TI went home, dressed, and drove in a car to 
Kingstown. A joyous party—but nothing could 
get me out of Sackville street. I was abstract 
ed, restless, impatient of the restraint of compa- 
ny; anxious to be gone, without knowing whi- 
ther to go. The evening had scarcely com- 
menced when I stole away. 1 hastened home, and 
flung myself into bed; and, in bed, L was stil in 
. Sackville street. 

Sackville street—Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day—every day in the following week; but not a 
glimpse of the living portrait. “Hang you!” 
exclaimed Armstrong, planting himself right be- 
fore me, about half an hour after 1 had com- 
menced another week’s promenade. “I never 
saw such a fool, when you take a fancy into your 
head! I want a pair of gloves—step with me to 
Grafton street.” And to Grafton street the in- 
eorrigible Armstrong literally dragged me.— 
“This is the shop,” cried he, entering one upon 
the right hand; “and, by the powers! there 
stands your Venus herself, fitting her fair hand! 
Up to her, my Mars!” whispered he. There 
stood, indeed, the incomparable original of the 
portrait—her female companion along with her. 
She had been choosing some gloves from several 
parcels, which lay open upon the counter. She 
had just taken up a pair—one of which#he was 
about to try on. It fitted her. en gl 
remarked she to the mistress of the shop. 
taba half denen deen 
of different sizes after me.’”’ The gloves were 
white. Just then our eyes encountered. Her 
face in a moment became crimson, and then all 
at once turned to a deadly pale; she seemed gasp- 
ing, as it were, for breatli. I saw she was ill, 
and sprang forward, and caught her as I thought 
she was about todrop. She looked in my face 
as her colour slowly returned; gently, and with- 


out any expression of displeasure, disengaged 
herself, and snatching the arm of her friend— 
“Come,” said she, heaving a sigh, which temind- 
ed me of the one which I had heard in the Ex.- 
hibition room. 

My heart was in a tumult. The look of her 
male companion—the sigh—the blush—the blush 
again—the strangeness of its sudden i 
—and then the sigh again! What was I to con- 
clude? They had scarcely got into the street 
when I followed them. 

proceeded up Grafton ‘street into Ste- 


They 
_ phen’s A seme I kept about half a dozen yards 


behind them. They took the right hand side of 
the square, and in crossing the end of Cuffe 
street, passed one of those semi-gentlemen, 
whose only occupation is idleness, and who in- 
stantly followed them, keeping between them 
and me. He drew nearer—I saw what he was 
about—and scarcely had he touched the arm of 
the fair creature when I collared him. I had 
caught a Tartar! He was accomplished in an 
art, in which I had never felt any ambition to 
excel. I let him go, thinking I had a gentleman to 


- deal with, and scarcely was he at liberty, when 


I was stretched, in a state of insensibility, upon - 
the street. 

When I came to myself, the first thing of which 
I was sensible was the pressure of a hand upon 
my temples. I looked up. It was her’s—she 
was chafing them. The sight of her recalled at 
once the full possession of my faculties. I look- 
ed around, and saw we were alone. I sprung 
from a couch upon which I had been stretched, 
and throwing myself at the fair creature’s feet, 
poured forth the passion of my soul in a strain of 
vehement eloquence, of which before that mo- 
ment I had never been the master. She listened 
to me without lifting her eyes, till I was silent. 
Then slowly raising them, she fixed them upon 
me with an expression that pierc6éd me to the 
soul, and gave me indescribable anguish. “The 
designs of Providence are inscrutable,” said she 
With another deep-drawn sigh. “1 know not to | 
what it has destined me! Forget me, Sir!—For- 
get me! Would to heaven—!” 

“T can wait no longer!” said her friend, looking 
into the parlour. 

She started upon her feet—for she had been 
sitting—and hastily moved a step or two towards 
the door. I as hastily followed her, catching her 
by the hand to detain her—“Would to Heaven 
what?” I exclaimed. , 

“That I had never seen you,” was her reply; 
and by a sudden effort she withdrew the hand ~ 
which I was holding. 

“Follow me not!” added she. “Attempt not to 
detain me!” Her hand was upon the lockof the 


the action which I anti 

her—she vanished, c the door after her; in 
the act of re-opening which, I heard the hall-door 
shut; 1 followed, and tried to openit. Inmy tre- 
pidation I could not find the way. It was pre- 


door. She paused—looked at me till her eyes | 
seemed to strain again—raised her right hand to % 

her lips. I waited not to allow her’ to complete 


sently opened from without, and the servant en- 
tered, followed by a person whom I concluded to 
be her thaster, and whe opposed my egress. An 
explanation ensued. It was a medical gentle- 
man, whom the servant had gone to fetch. She 
had been alone in the house, immediately oppo- 
site where I had been knocked down—had wit- 


pensed each, and sallied forth, but all trace of the 
dear unknown one was lost. It totally escaped 
my recollectiun at the time, that, by applying at 
the glove-shop, I could have got a clue to her. 

I rose the next morning in a state of bodily, as 
well as mental fever, and wandered through the 
streets as chancedirectedme. In turning acor- 
ner, I came right against somebody. ° 

“Hallo!” cried Armstrong. 
im your sleep? Rouse you, my merry man 
Heavens!” he exclaimed, when | looked at in, 
“twhat the mischief is the matter with you?” I 
unburthened my heart to him, as we walked to- 
gether. As we were passing St. Thomas’s, a 
friend of his issued from the church, and appa- 
rently in a state of considerable excitation.— 
“What's the’ matter with you’” exclaimed Arm- 


strong. 

“A murder is doing in that church!” 

“A murder!” 

“Yes; they are sacrificing a young heart to 
Plutus. I know the parties. The story is told 
in three words. It is the daughter of an English 
gentleman of reduced circumstances. She has 
taken the fancy of a young man of fortune, who 
has just returned from his travels. Her heart 
was disengaged, and her parents prevailed upon 
her to accept him. She rues the consent which 
has been wrung from her. They have brought 
her to the church. For this half hour have they 
been trying to prevail upon her to allow the ce- 
remony to proceed. I never saw such a scene! 
How they can stand it, I know not; but, tor 
part, it was too much for me, and I was 
to come away.” 

The truth flashed across me. I broke from 
Armstrong, and rushed into the church. It was 
she! 1 met them bearing her fainting from the 
altar, supported by the man whose scowl I had 
encountered in the Exhibition room. The knot 
had beentied! As they passed by me,I stood 
like an idiot—l spoke not—moved not—they 
went out of the church—all power of reflection 
or action seemed to have deserted me. I me- 
chanically submitted to the guidance of Arm- 
strong, who, with his friend, conducted me home. 

“Come,” said I, suddenly starting up, after 1 
had sat,as Armstrong has assured me, for up- 
of two hours without epeaking—“ Come, I 
shall embark to-night for England!” 

He did not attempt to dissuade me. “I shall 

We had but few arraiigements to make; ne- 
vertheless, when we arrived at Kingstown, we 
were too late for the packet; she had sailed balf 
an hour before. 


evening,” replied1. “lshall not set foot in Dub- 
lin ?? 


again. 

“Content!” rejoined Armstrong. 

It came on a dreadful night—wind, rain, and 
thunder. *Twas a relief to the chaos of my 
heart—the tempest was in unison with it. I 
watched an opportunity, and stealing out, went 
down to the beach. The night was terrifically 
grand. As far as the eye could reach, there was 
nothing but one undulating, heaving sheet of 
foam. You could scarcely hear the thunder for 
the breakers. 1 discerned a party at a distance 
busy about somethitly. I approached them. A 
vessel was in the offing on the bar, and they 
were about to Jaunch the life-boat; they had al- 
most accomplished their purpose, when one of 
the crew was struck down and stunned—they 
could not tell with what. Obeying an impulse, 
for which I could not account, but which proba- 
bly owed its origin to an utter recklessness of 
life, I made a rush, and sprung into the boat—“] 
can pull an oar, my lads!” I exclaimed—*‘Lay 
to, and tug away!” 

We slowly approached the ship. As we near- 
ed her, we saw that the crew had taken to the 
boat, which was pulling from her. We hailed 
it. Ourcry was answered. It disappeared; we 
hailed it again—again. No reply. It had gone 
down! We looked at one another and shudder- 
ed, but spoke not. We were now alongside of 
the wreck. Upon the poop, the only part above 
the water, stood two individuals, who watched us, 
without speaking. We rowed to leeward of the 
vessel, took them off, and after ascertaining that 
there was not another soul on board, made back 
and reached the shore. 

It was a man and a woman whom we had 
rescued. We conveyed them to the inn—the fe- 
male was consigned to the charge of the land- 
lady. Armstrong and | undertook the task of” 
attending to her companion, whom we soon 
equipped with dry apparel from our own trunks, 
and easily prevailed upon to take a seat at our 
board, which was spread for supper. 

He spoke little at first, except to thank.us— 
especially me, who had been instrumental in 
preserving him. He was a Portuguese, but 
spoke English with considerable fluency. 

“Many a time, Sir,” said he, “have I cursed 
your country, but now I bless it.” m 

‘Cursed it!” echoed Armstrong. 

“Yes, Sir, l’ll not deny it—nor need I. That 
girl whom you have saved from a watery grave 
is my sister; death perhaps would have been a 
blessing to her—and to me. Yet is it an appall- 
ing thing when it comes.” 

We wished for an explanation of this, but 


few months after their nuptials. Her brother 
and she were in pursuit of him; and after tracing 
him through Spain, France, Italy, and Germany, 
had at length got 2 clue to him in this coun- 
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“What shall we do?” asked Armstrong. - 
the ansaclionh—and re me 
to be brought in, attended by the lovely being in 
whese cause I had suffered. I hastily recom- 
| 
> 
; from delicacy were silent. It came, however, 
of its own accord. A foreigner had fallen in 
| 
q 


THE COURT OF FRANCE. 


— The story was an exceedingly affecting 
one, and proved the darkest obliquity of princi- 
ple upon the part of the offender. 

Scarcely was it finished, when the landlady 
abruptly entesed the 

“Gentlemen,” said she, “what is to be done?” 

“My sister!” exclaimed the young man, start- 

up in an agony of apprehension. 

Sir, and sound 
asleep, for what I know, but there is another in 
the house who, if I mistake not, would give all 
she is mistress of to be the occupant of her 
bed.” ‘ 

At this moment we heard a shriek. It came 
from the room below. Armstrong and I rushed 
down stairs, followed by the stranger and the 
landlady. The cry was repeated. . 

“He will use force!’ exclaimed the landlady. 
I heard no more. I was foremost—I burst open 
the door of the apartment.——What were my 
emotions at beholding the mistress of my heart 
—the fainting bride of the morning—on her 
knees before the man who had vspoused her.— 


He was holding her. At sight of me she sprung 
upon her feet, and rushed into my arms. 

“I will not be his wife!” she exclaimed. “I 
have been forced to the altar,—I knew not what 
I did.—It was mockery.—I will not be his wife. 
—They deceived me into accompanying him.— 
not be his wife!” 

He stood pale and trembling with rage. We 
all remained motionless, looking now at him, and 
now at one another. He cast his eyes about the 
room, as if in search of something; they rested 
upon a trunk which lay upon one of the chairs 
—he approached it—opened it—took out a pair 
of pistols—cocked them, and approached me.— 
At this moment the Portuguese rushed past me, 
and caught him by the throat. 

“Villain!” exclaimed the Portuguese. The 
pistols fell on the ground. They knew. each 
other. Imagine the conclusion of the scene. 
Imagine the scene that followed it in a month 
after, when 1 saw the Portrait in my own room 
—and the Original at my side—my willing wife! 


THE COURT 


OF FRANTCE. 


I warn the reader, that I am not going to in- 
troduce him into the great closet, where the 
Council held its sittings; for I was not one of 
those who were admitted into it; and as I never 
listened at its doors, I labour under a consequent 
inability to report what occurred within it. All 
that I know is, that there was a cabinet, which 
expended three sheets of paper too much ; look- 
ing at the lamentable conflagration which they 
kindled. It is you, strangers, who never parti- 
cipated in the fetes and ceremonies of the court, 
whom I summon to follow me into the Tuileries; 
for you knew them only by name. I shall not 
attempt to describe their external aspect. I am 
ambitious of bearing you with me into the inte- 
rior of the chateau ; but shall take due care not 
to show you how it looked after the three days, 
with its crumbled doors, rent furniture, shattered 
mirrors, torn hangings, vandalized paintings, and 
lacerated registers; as to the last of which, per- 
chance, nore was so maltreated as the book of 
benefactions ; a misfortune, originating probably 
in the modesty of the victors, who had no wish 
that their names should appear. I do not desire 
to recal these afflicting occurrences; I would 
rather it were in my power to expunge them 
from the memory of man. Unhappily they are 
become matters of history, and, in its i 
austerity, history will hand them down to after 
ages. 


We will travel back to happier times, and 
transfer ourselves to some of the fetes and cere- 
monies which graced the court of Charles X.; 
but, as you do not bear French trappings about 
you, we must not attempt an entrance by the 


great staircase. It is guarded by a man who is 
termed a Swiss, albeit he is a Frenchman, every 
inch of him; he would let you know, that eti- | 
quette forbids ‘any booted visitor from crossi 
the king’s threshold, The stairs, by aid of which 
I shall give you admittance, are free from this 
embargo. You seem astonished that the steps 
are more attenuated by use, than the others! 
‘The reason is, that they are the highway to the 
Caisse des Aumones—a box, the very antipode.of 
the Danaides’ tun; for men’s fingers are perpe- 
tually dipping into it, and yet they never reach 
bottom. . We will ascend higher still, and 
the black corridor, where, on either hand, 
right and left, are a series of narrow, inconve- 
nient, and yet, dearly courted apartments, in 
which the Grand Seigneur and valet-de-cham- 
bre, the maitre d’ hotel and the medical attendant, 
the aid-de-camp and the almoner, and the squire 
and man of all work, garrison in common. In 
this region, all ranks, dignities, and grades of 
society are huddled pell-mell: aye, and when 
the last day comes, I conjecture that we shall all 
of us have to find our way through a black cor- 
ridor, in which all soeial distinctions will be 
herded together, as is the case within the Tuile- 
ries. 

And now we will descend to the next floor, 
and pay our devoirs to the first gentleman of the 
chamber—one of the great officers on the house- 
hold establishment. t ws cok hin 
cards to the of the “ Last Supp 
and having-obtained them—thanks to his 
rying readiness to oblige ali parties. The groom 
of the chamber has taken our. ticket—and the 
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valet-de-chambre has shown us to a seat behind 
the ladies. 


What a delightful coup d’it. What a festive 
aspect wait upon this scene! The confined 


area of the Chapel Royal did not afford suf- 
ficient space for it, and the solemnity has been 


adjourned, therefore, to the gallery of Diana. 
You may well smile as you lift up your eyes, and 
rest them on the splendid paintings which deco- 
rate the ceiling. Cupid and Psyche, Diana and 
Endymion, Hercules and Omphale, together with 
the whole train of pagan gods and goddesses, 
seem but ungainly attendants on the pomp of a 
Christian solemnity. But, cast your eyes down- 
wards, mark the simplicity of yon altar and ora- 
by a the God of the Christian and 
his minister are about to pour forth celestial 
language, and you will have no heart for a smile : 
your mind will have compassed the far-and-wide 
interval which severs error from truth. 

A large table has been placed at one of the 
extremities of the gallery, and on that table stand 
thirteen dishes, symmetrically repeated thirteen 
different times; each of them is adorned with 
odorous flowers, lending a delicious-perfume to 
the incumbent atmosphere. Both right and left, 
throughout the whole extent of the gallery, are 
three rows of seats below each other; one side 
is appropriated to the ladies, whose elegant habi- 
liments have somewhat of a worldly cast about 
them; yet the scene is an enchanting one; and 
the book, held between their fingers, even though 
they do not open its pages, is indicative, at least, 
of a goodly intention. In front of the seat re- 
served for the use of thé royal family, is a more 
elevated bench occupied by thirteen indigent 
children, typical of the thirteen apostles; for, at 
the time when the last supper took place, Isca- 
riot had not betrayed his master. Behind the 
young apostles stood the king’s band, led by 
Cherubini and Lesueur, and directed by Plan- 
tade. Talent of every description had been 
placed under requisition to compose it—as a 
whole, it was without a rival in point of execti- 
tion, and a long and lingering regret will survive 
its dissolution. 

But, suddenly, a voice is heard, and “ The 
King,” is announced. See! how every one leans, 
and presses, and thrusts himself forward to dis- 
cern him !—he salutes the throng with the easy 
grace with which nature has gifted him; there 
is nothing of the old man in his manner; it is 
respect alone which reigns in the ardent burst 
his benignity would seem toinvite. Divine ser- 
vice is nearly at an before the audience 
have bethought of prayer. Next 
succeeds the sermon, and it is listened to in full 
confidence that none but a Bossuet or a Masil- 
lon would be admitted to preach before Royalty ; 
but anticipation proves a cheat; and the listener 
is consoled with the sight of the king. How the 
eye follows his every moti » whilst he discharges 
th@igoodly office, handed down by his royal an- 
cestors, and with his own hands w the feet 
of the thirteen apostles in token of christian hu- 
mility! Let the impious laugh this affecting so- 


lemnity, a remnant of his fathers’ piety, to scorn; 
yet if he did but once witness it, that laugh 
would be dismissed for ever. The scene is not, 
in every stage of it, austere and sanctified; the 
assistants at the ceremonies and altar come forth 
in procession, bearing bouquets of flowers and 
the insignia of their offices in their hands; the 
Dauphin of France, followed by the great offi- 
cers of State, follow in their train; they ad- 
vance and return, thirteen times in succession 
for the purpose of fetching the bread, wine, and 
dishes designed for the apostles ; and, having de- 
livered them to the king, he places them in bas- 
kets, and deposits them at the feet of each of the 
children; adding a purse, containing thirteen five- 
franc pieces as a donative with each basket. 
This concludes the ceremony; and well may the 
Sovereign say of it, “I have performed more 
than a mere act of piety or humility; 1 have 
made the hearts of thirteen families to leap for 
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REMARKABLE PHENOMENON. 

Ir we hold a narrow slip of paper vertically, 
about a foot from the eye, and fix both eyes upon 
an object at some distance beyond it, then if we 
allow the light of the sun or the light of a candle 
to act strongly upon the right eye without affect- 
ing the left, which may be easily protected from 
its influence, the left hand strip of the paper, will 
be seen of a bright green colour, and the right 
hand of a red colour. If, the piece of paper is 
sufficiently broad*to make the two overlap each 
other, the overlapping parts will be perfectly 
white and free from colour, which proves that 
the red and green are what is called complimen- 
tary. When equally luminous, or candles are 
held near each eye, the two strips of paper will 
be white.—If when the candle is held near the 
right eye, and the strips of paper are ‘seen red 
and green, then on bringing the candle suddenly 
to the left eye, the left hand image of the paper 
will gradually change toa green, and the right 
hand image to a red.—Brewster’s Optics. 

SADNESS. 

THERE is a mysterious feeling that frequently 
passes like a cloud over the spirits. It comes 
upon the soul in the busy bustle of life, in the 
social circle, in the calm and silent retreats of 
solitude. Its powers are alike supreme over the 
weak and the iron-hearted. At one time itis 
caused by the flitting of a single thought across 
the mind.—Again, a sound will come booming 
across the ocean of memory, gloomy and solemp 
as the death-knell, overshadowing all the bright 
hopes and sunny feelings of the heart. Who can 
describe it, and yet who has not felt its bewilder- 
ing influence? Still it is a delicious sort of sor- 
row; and like a cloud dimming the sunshine of 
the river, although causing a momentary shade 
of gloom, it enhances tho beauty 
brightness. 
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BY MARY HOWETT. 


Tur spring—she is a blessed thing! 

She is the mother of the flowers! 
She is the mate of birds and bees, 
The partner of their revelries, 

Our star of hope through wintry hours. 
The merry children when they see 

Her coming, by the budding thorn, 
They leap upon the cottage floor, 
They shout beside the cottage door, 

And run to meet her night and morn. 


They are soonest with her in the woods, 
Peeping the withered leaves among, 

To find the earliest, fragrant thing, 

That dares from the cold earth to spring, 
Or catch the earliest wild bird's song. 


The little brooks run on in light, 

As if they had a chase of mirth; 
The skies are blue, the air is warm, 
Oar very hearts have caught the charm 

That sheds a beauty over earth. 


The aged man is in the field, 
The maiden ’mong her garden flowers, 
‘The sons of sorrow and distress 
Are wandering in forgetfulness, 
Of wants that fret and care that lowers. 
She comes with more than present good—- 
aii With joys to store for future years, 
From which in striving crowds apart, 
The bowed in spirit, bruised in heart, 
May glean up hope with grateful tears. 
Up—iet as to the fields away, 
- And breathe the fresh and balmy air: 
The bird is building in the tree, 
The flower has opened to the’bee, 
Aad health, and love, and peace are there! 


Sue braided a wreath for her silken hair, 
And kindled a smile on her sad, pale face; 
For a secret hand had been writing there, 
In lines that sorrow alone could trace! 


She gave a check to the rising sigh, 
And seat it again at its source to swell; 
While she turned to dash from her tearful eye 


A glittering drop, that her tale might tell. 


Her foot in the dazzling hall was found 
As lightly the maze of the dance to thread, 
While, sportive, she moved to the viol’s sound, 
As if not a hope of her heart had fled! 


Yet she wished, ere a rose in her wreath should die, 
Or the smile on her lip should cease to play, 

Her head on the pillow of death might lie, 
Andthe suffering chords of her heart give way! 


But she poured no plaint in an earthly ear; 
Her soul with its secret griefe went up, 
Beseeching her God that be would hear— 
Withdraw the bitter, or break the cup! 


Her prayer was heard, and the sigh was stilled, 
As if in her breast it ne’er had been! 

The tear, ere it sprang to her eye, was chilled ; 
And the lids forever had locked it in! 


I bent o’er her pale and breathless clay, 
As it shone in the light, like a frozen flower, 
That stands in the air of a winter's day, 
Ere a leaf has drooped at the sunbeam's power! 


"T'was wrapped in a sweet and holy calm, 
That bade each shadow of grief depart! 

‘The spirit had risen to breathe the balm, 
Which Gilead sheds for the pure in heart! 


THE ORNAMENTAL ARTIST. 


GLASS PICTURE FRAMES. 

A frame for a picture, or case for a bust, may 
be produced from four pieces, cut as a (Fig. 13,) 

piece, as c, which will serve as 

the glass in front of the picture 

t or bust, fastened by its binding 

to the inner edges of the pieces, 
a; four pieces, asd, which 
are-to be sewn together by the 
bindings at their ends, and then 
fastened in like manner, by the 
inner edges, to the square formed by the pieces 
marked a ; four more, of equal size, to form the 


put behind the glass 
(Fig. 14) and the frame 
or case completed, by 
adding a back of stout 

or wool, 
bound and sewn to the 
edges of the sides. The 
bottom, top, and sides 
of a case for a bust 
must be deeper than 
those for a frame; and 
a; the inside of the 
have a small shelf or 


so also should the 
back must, be 


_ pedestal fixed to it, for the bust to rest on; any 


appropriate ornaments may be, placed at the 
corners, to conceal the seams. If a frame, a 
loop may be fixed in the back to suspend it by ; 
apd if a case, pedestals may be fastened to the 


.bottem, which will more convenient if made 


of wood. The piece, c, in front of the 

or bust, should, of course, be plain plate 

the front, sides, Se. may be ground, 
of looking-glass. 


SPRING. THE BROKEN HEARTED. 
| 
y 
DO! OD acs, WH are tO Oe 
to the outer edges of the pieces, d; the centre 
glass must be depressed, and the inner pieces of 
the frame placed in a sianting direction towards , : 
it: the outer parts, d, forming an obtuse angle | [iM . 
with them, and being placed square on them F 
and the sides.. A portrait in stained glass, a. 
small painting on velvet, or a miniature; a beau- ‘ 
tifal medallion, or a bust in wax, may now be 
n2 - 


SOPHIA, PRINCESS OF ZELLE; 
OR THE SYBIL’S WARNING, 


“ The friends whom I loved in light, 
Are seen through a twilight dim; 
Like fairies beheld in a moonlight night, 
Or heard in a far-off hymn! 
\The hopes of my youth are 
My home and its early dreams; 
I am far from the land where I used to play, 
A child, by its thousand streams!”’ 


T. K. Herver. 


“The lovely, and the innocent, are o'er the spoiler’s prey 


In regarding the English Revolution of 1688, 
and the Act of Settlement, by which the throne 
of these realms was rendered hereditary in the 
family of Brunswick, the minor details of those 
events, and the multitude of interwoven circum- 
stances which such stupendous changes gave 
birth to, have seldom been adverted to by the 
historian. In the fugitive pieces of the time 
alone do we find them particularly mentioned, 
and there indeed we have affecting and interesting 
details of family and individual suffering ; ruined 
fortunes and blighted hopes; stratagems, fraud, 
cunning; the vicious propensities of ambition, 
and the debasement of the human character. 
The sufferings of the beautiful Princess of Zelle 
particularly claim our attention, and demand our 
tenderest pity; possessing every qualification, 
and every disposition to become the delight and 
ornament of society, she fell a victim to the insa- 
tiable ambition of her step-mother, while the 
gross propensities of her husband sanctioned her 

ation, and by a bigotted devotion to his 
favourites, he suffered his amiable wife to pine 
in captivity, her reputation branded with infamy, 
and herself deprived of every consolation beyond 
that high support under suffering which is in- 
spired by the consciousness of moral rectitude. 
The Blectress Sophia of Hanover, grand- 
Pris Re: the ill-fated Mary of Scotland, cou- 
sin of the equally mnfortunate Charles the First, 
and mother of the Electoral Prince George, who 
ultimately obtained the crown of England, was a 
woman who contemplated.all the politics of Eu- 
rope; viewing herself in such close connection 
with a great nation, her efforts were 
ted to secure to herself'a position by which 
might be enabled to hold an authority in that 
kingdom, which so umstances then ap- 
peared to prevent her Pi ema real pos- 
sessor of; every scheme that crafty policy could 
suggest were tried; the Electress saw with delight 
the Revolutionary monarch die without issue, 
and the next Queen (Anne) having lost hes oom, 
the Duke of Gloucester, could scarcely oppose 
the Hanoverian succession: The Electress ex- 
in the prospect which now opened before 
her... Her star rose in the regal horizon, her 
machjnations were crowned with success, and 


the crown of England was now ready to descend 
upon her head. The Elector was too much en- 
gaged in sensual pleasures to heed the political 
schemes of his wife; she therefore controlled the 
destinies of the Electorate, and swayed the dis- 
positions of her husband and her son. The lat- 
ter followed the precise steps of his parent, and 
while they were passirg the hours of their exist- 
ence in dissolute and depraved company, she 
was moulding a scheme of family aggrandize- 
ment, which eventually succeéded, and the 
Electora! Prince became the King of Engiand. 

But it was necessary that the Prince ‘should 
marry, that he shoulf have a lawful partner in 
order to perpetuate the succession, and his cou- 
sin, the Princess Sophia, daughter of the Duke 
of Zelle, was selected. But the Electress scorn- 
ed the lovely and amiable Princess; her family 
were low and pitiful in her elevated mind, and 
from the day of her marriage, the ambitious 
mother {freated her with contumely and contempt. 
The Princess Sophia was a young and innocent 
girl, possessing warm affections, ardent disposi- 
tions, and a faithful devotion, that the repeated 
and wanton tyranny of her husband and his 
mother could scarcely destroy: and she placed 
her happiness in the hands of the Prince, reluc- 
tantly, but with noble and generous 
that confidence which is ever characteristic 
goodness and unsullied innocence, too pure to 
believe that one who swears in the face of hea-. 
ven to promote and preserve its happiness, could 
ever be false orcruel. But how faithless are the 
pictures which the young heart in its first enthu- 
siasm delineates, all purity, all romance; the stern 
realities of life soon dissipate the coloured visions 
of romance, and“ blot them out in tears.” 

cannot see 
Through the grey veil of fate. Else who would dare 
The coming storm, the wreck of hope and heart— 
The miserable realities that cweep 
way the fairy pictures of our dreams, 

And lead us to the cold, dark mansions 

Of the tomb :"", 

The moment in which the Princess of Zelle 
became united to the Electoral Prince, was the 
commencement of a life of unmingled unbappi- 
ness and regret. Too proud to tell the gaping 
heartless world what she endured, her grief was 
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still and silent;—she never complained of the 


dissolute manners of her husband, but a tear 
trembled upon her eyelid, as she kindly chided 
his neglect; with all the tender and delicate en- 
dearments of real affection, she endeavoured to 
charm him from his pursuits, to awaken the dor- 
inant spirit of rectitude in his breast, and inspire 
that affection which at the altar of his God he 
had sworn to treat her with. But ail those springs 
of feeling had been dried up—feeling had become 
deadened, tbe ideas of the Prince were depraved, 
and every woman became ia his opinion, as 
worthless as the infamous Henrietta Meissen- 
bourg, orher sister Plaaten. 

Those were the women, who fearing lest the 
amiable and unsullied disposition of the Princess 
might ultimately overturn the false principles of 
her husband, and lead him into the paths of rec- 
titude and honour, sought opportunities of fixing 
scandal upon the undisguised actions of the 
Princess—of traducing a character which stood 
above suspicion, and at length bent upon the 
ruin of their noble rival, and presuming upon the 
hold they had upon the favour of the Prince, and 
aware of the contempt of the Electress, at length 
produced a series of forged documents, which 
attached criminality to the virtuous Princess, 
and her to a dreary prison on the 
banks of the Ahler Strom. 

It was not until the fact stared her in the face, 
of her very existence being in danger, that the 
Princess awakened to the perils of her situation, 
and then her enemies had too much power for 
her to encounter; she must have sunk beneath 
their machinations, and have ignominiously pe- 
rished by the hands of an assassin. This convic- 
tion rushed upon ber mind, and the consciousness 
that she stood alone in the Electorate without a 
single friend to comfort or assist her, was more 
than sufficient to lead her to embrace the proffer- 
ed assistance of a dissolute young man to accom- 
pany her to France, where, in the midst of her 
mother’s family she would be safe from the pe- 
rils which surrounded her under her husband’s 
the natural impulse of There 
was no safety for her but in flight, and where 
could she fly to but to France? Her father was 
a weak-minded man, and his Duchy too near 
to the Electorate to ensure her personal safety. 
France was the nearest place that she cauld es- 
cape to, and she could not proceed thither alone : 
Louis the Fourteenth was pouring his troops to-. 
wards the Belgic frontiers, and the whole coun- 
try was in arms. A soldier of high character 
and bravery was requisite to protect her on her 
way, and there was only one being near her, by 
whom she was either regarded or respected. 

This was the young Count Konigsmark, a man 


of acknowledged heroism, but whose manners | 


were sadly tinctured with that spirit of profliga- 
cy which pervaded all the surrounding courts. 
He had once béen the lover of the Princess— 
perhaps the favoured lover; but parental com- 
mand severed the engagement, gave the hand of 
the innocent gir! to a dissipated Prince, and led 


the chivalric youth into a life of profligacy and 
heedlessness. We cannot presume to imagine 
the reflections of the disunited—nor state the 
pictures which the neglected Princess drew of 
the husband who deserted her for the metricious 
charms of others, and the once honourable and 


affectionate i who having irretrieva- 
to him, plunged into a 


course of conduct. whi 
would have shrunk 
whatever the reflection of the Princess may have 


at one time his heart 


and contemned. But — 


been, her conduct was above suspicion :—a lin-. 
gering regard for him whom she once imagined | 


would have had a lawful claim upon her affec- 
tions, may still havé clung to her heart, but rea- 


she was the wife of another, and could now only 
think of i as a friend. 


And the friendship of Konigsmark was tender- 
ed; he had repeatedly in the hearing of the Ba- 
ronéss de Molckt, the confidant of the Princess, 
expressed his devotion and readiness to serve her 
even with his life, should circumstances demand 
the sacrifice; and these noble and generous 
expressions 


in the Count’s honour, and to solicit him, the 
only friend in the world, with whom she was én- 
abled to correspond, to assist her in eseaping 
from a scene of misery and ignoiminious death. 
The Count immediately gave his services, which 
were gratefully, but delicately acknowledged, 
and the arrangements for the projected flight left 
entirely to his direction. 

Before those arrangements could becompleted, — 
Konigsmark was called upon an especial busi- — 
ness to the Polish Court, to that Court, which, 
under the rule of Augustus, one of the most die 
solute men of the time, contained a depraved 
band from all the Courts of Europe. The Count 
mingling with these men, again sunk into his 
profligate habits ; he partook of all the entertain- 
ments and revelries of the Court, and again gave 


himself up to dissipation. He freely detailedhis — 


amours to his associates, and slandered the most 
exalted, and nable women in every Court through 
which he had pursued bis career; and, at length, 
heated by wine, and the glowing recitals of his 
’s successes, he ventured to insinuate 
that he was still beloved, and even that he wasin 
the confidence of the Electoral Princess} 
That was the admission required; spies were 
around him, his correspondence with the Prin- 
cess had been noticed by the emissaries of the 
Electress and Mad ten, and he had been 
followed to the Poli rt, where he dared in- 
temperafely to slander the reputation of an inno- 
cent Princess, and which ultimately proved the 
cause of her eaptivity and his own untimely end. 
A dispatch was immediately forwarded to the 
Eleetress, and she soot. became aequainted with 
the wageanied expression of the 


Augustus was conveyed senseless to his couch, 
and his intoxicated and exhausted courtiers re- 


son and virtue curbed and stilled the passion— ‘ 
means of ensuring her personal safety, to confide 


treated from the scene of depravity in order to 
recruit their strength, by a few hours slumber, 
for a similar debauch on the ensuing day. Ko- 
nigsmark was the last who retired; intoxicated 
as he was, a suspicion that he had committed 
himself, flashed across his mind; he distinctly 
recollected his insinuation respecting the Prin- 
cess, and he had noticed the abrupt departure of 
one of the guests from the table; a fearful pre- 
sentiment occurred to him, but the wine had 
stupified him, and he could not bring his ideas 
into any settled or actual form ;—he was distract- 
ed—he saw his folly—but could scarcely com- 
prehend his danger ;—his mind was confused and 
agitated, and he sought his couch for relief. 

_ Ashe passed from the palace, along one of the 
dark and narrow streets of Warsaw, his progress 
was suddenly impeded, and looking up he beheld 
a wild and almost unearthly female figure stand- 
ing before him; her dark raven hair*streaming 
over her shoulders, floated in the breezes of 
night; her eyes, large and'dark, glanced deeply 
upon the Count’s face and seemed to speak a 
language of reproof and scorn; the forefinger of 
ber right band was placed upon her lips, and her 
other hand was upraised towards the skies. 

“Rain!” screamed the sybil, as she retreated. 
“ Ruin and death!” 

“ Who—who art thou?” exclaimed the Count. 
“ The guardian spjrit of the house of Zelle!— 
Beware, beware!” continued she, screaming the 
last words with fearful utterance, and in a mo- 
ment her figure was obscured in one of the dark 
outlets of the street. 

A month had elapsed since Konigsmark’s re- 
turn from Poland :—the arrangements for the 
flight of the Princess were concluded. At mid- 
night, the Baroness de Molckt, received the sig- 
nal, and, in a few moments, Konigsmark was in 
the chamber of Sophia. The Princess received 
him who was to be her deliverer, in tears: she 
trembled at the decisive step she was about to 
take, and her fears proved greater than her cou- 
rage. “ My children! my dear, dear children!” 
exclaimed she, sinking upon a chair, ‘I cannot 
go without seeing them. They have never 
offended—never injured me. i have a mother’s 
me!” 

“ Dear madam,” exclaimed the Count, “there 

is danger in delay: we are surrounded by spies 
—another oecasion may not happen, and then—” 
- “ Then I must perish! I thank you—from my 
heart thank you; but.iggm = mothey. I must 
see my children !” . 

In vain the Count, as well as the Baroness de 
Molckt, endeavoured to persuade the Princess ; 
she was fixed in her resolution, and determined 
upon again embraciug her innocent children. 
She delayed her flight until the following even- 
ing, and the Count was conducted from the 
apartment. 

But the sybil’s * prediction was to be fulfilled. 
‘The cabal of the Electress were aware of Ko- 


nigsmark’s admission to the chamber of the Prin- 


cess—and such an opportunity of utterly ruining 
their innocent victim was too golden to be allow- 
ed to pass. The death of the Count was deter- 
mined upon, and he was assassinated in the 
apartments of the Princess, a few moments after 
he had left her chamber. The circumstance of 
the detection of Konigsmarkgs embellished with 
all the scandalous implications that the malice 
and the infamy of Meissenbourg and Plaaten 
could invent, was speedily conveyed to the cre- 
dulous husband, who willingly believed every as- 
sertion of his favourites, and gave implicit cre- 
dence to all the forged documents which were 


Konigsmark. 

the supposed criminality of his wife, Prince 
George immediately ordered her to be confined. 
The news of her disgrace soon reached the court 
of Zelle, but there the minions of the Prince poi- 
soned the ear of the Duke; and though the ago- 
nized mother, upon her bended knees, implored 
his intercession, the Duke turned from her with 
disdain, exclaiming—*.She hath forgotten the 
duty of a daughter, and shall find that I no longer 
have the feelings of a father!” 

On the day subsequent to the murder of Ko- 
nigsmark, the Princess was made a State pri- 
soner, a guard placed over her, and the infamous 
women, Plaaten and Meissenbourg, added, by 
their personal taunts, to the affliction of the guilt- 
less wife. In a few hours, the Elector entered 
in considerable emotion, to announce the Count’s 
death, and the immediate removal of Sophia. 
“ Send me where you may,” replied she, “ you 
cannot fix upon a residence more hateful to me 
than this.” Her only wish was again to see her 
children, and it was complied with: as she press- 
ed the weeping George and his interesting sister 
to her heart, “See,” cried Madame Plaaten, 
“ see how she mourns their-father’s death.” The 
Princess, instantly darting a withering look of 
scorn and contempt, exclaimed, “* Monsters! 
their father lives, and the God above, that knows 
the hearts of all, will speedily avenge our. 
wrongs!” Then, falling upon her knees, and 
still clasping her trembling children to her heatt, 
she breathed a prayer and murmured—* Father 
of the wretched and the desolate, guardian of the 
innocent and the oppressed, protect these little 
ones in this regal den of wretchedness! I am 
guiltless of the crimes imputed to me, and thus, 
humbling my soul before thee, f implore protec- 
tion: preserve them in the paths of rectitude, 
and let them be the avengers of my wrongs—the 
means whereby my innocence may be made 
known!” 

The women mocked the prajer'ef Fite- 
cess; but her spirit rose superior to their insults, 
and, disdaining to notice them, she followed si- 
lently to the carriage that was ‘to convey her to 


her prison. Bothman, one of the villians in the 
pay of the Electress, sat by side, with a 
drawn sword in his hand, and was she torn 


from her home, her husband, and her children; 
denieda hearing, and ventenced only by the ma- 
chinations of the Prince’s favourites. “You 
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will not be much alone, at nights, madame, in 
the Castle of the Ahler Strom,” said Bothman, 
in the course of the progress to that savage look- 
ing edifice, where, if tradition is to be believed, 
many foul murders have been perpetrated, and 
many victims have pined through years of suffer- 
ing—* You will not be much alone at nights, 
madam, for every room is haunted !” 
“ Not with worse fiends,” exclaimed the Prin- 
cess, “ than thee and thy associates!” 
Lang Plat, whe had the of 


ing Konigsmark, will, with his wife, be your at- 


tendants.” 

“ There is yet a worse pair that the Electress 
could have chosen—Count Plaaten and his aban- 
doned wife !” 

The carriage stopped at the gate of the castle, 
and the Princess was instantly hurried into the 
edifice by the guards that had accompanied the 


vehicle. “I leave you now, madam, in the cus- - 


tody of these worthy people,” Both- 
man, with a sardonic grin; “ you-will be very 
hospitably treated, and have much reason to 
thank the clemency of your injured family.” 
The Princess turned from the ruffian with 
contempt. “Conduct me to my prison,” ex- 
claimed she ; “and Long Piet, awed by the stern- 
ness of her expression, immediately led the way 
in silence, into a large and gloomy apartment. 
The furniture was of the meanest kind, and the 
bed felt damp and cold: a small glimmering lamp 
was the only illumination, and, as the keeper re- 
tired,*the Princess heard the heavy bolts of the 
door outside jar in their rusty holds. She sunk 
upon her knees, to implore the protection of 
_ Heaven in her desolate condition ; and at length, 
wearied and exhausted, she fell into a slumber. 
But it was broke by fearful dreams: she beheld 
her protector périshing beneath the assassin’s 
knife, and her enemies exulting; then the scene 
changed, and she thought herself in the Electo- 
ral Palace—the abandoned Meissenbourg ap- 
proached the bed-side of her children, cast aside 
the curtains, and fiendishly seized the imfants’ 
necks ;—they strnggled and shrieked, but the 


grasp of the murderess became tighter, and the 


features of the children grew black—they strug- 
gled less, and their cries were fainter. The 
Princess herself had neither power to speak nor 


move; her body seemed imanimate, though her — 
soul fluttered within—but then an invisible arm 


struck the murderess to the earth—the children 
revived, and again rushed into their mother’s 
arms! 

Prince returned to the Electoral Pa- 
lace, but the knowledge of what had transpired 


weighed down his spirits: intemperate and heed- 


less, still he was not so dead to every feeling of 
humanity, as to join his vicious associates in their 
exultations at the imputed guilt of Sophia, and 
her disgrace. He sanctioned her captivity, 
hewever, and himself still to be guided 
in all his actions by his ambitious mother, and 
his meretricious favourites. But there are mo- 
ments when reflection creeps upon the dissolute 
mind—there are moments when a still small 


| embracing his 


“voice finds its way to the heart, and, in a few 


short words, speaks volumes of bitterness and 
reproof.—The Prince was alone in his library,a 
prey to the thoughts which such reflections give 
birth to, when his attention was diverted by the 
strange appearance of a female, standing direct- 
ly before the window in a significant and myste- 


rious attitude;—the Prince arose from his seat, 


and, throwing up the window-sash, enquired the 
cause of the intrusion. 

“ To prop the tottering fabric!” whispered the 
sybil,and her dark eyes shot forth mysterious 
fires. The Prince was alarmed, and retreated 


from the window, but the woman instantly re- 


joined— P 

“ There is no danger in the wind-breath that 
foretells the storm. I cannot harm you as you 
harm yourself.” 

“How!” exclaimed the Prince, awed bypthe 

(Ones in which the sybil spoke. 

“ The Princess dies !—your life is linked with 
hers. Within twél¥e months from her death, 
what then will be the Electoral Prince him- 
self ?”’ 

With these words the woman darted 
made through the Palace gardens, she escaped 
undiscovered. 

* * * * * 

Proposals were made for a reconciliation with 
the prisoner, but she demanded, preparatory 
thereto, the publication of her entire innocence, 
and the punishment of her accusers: those con- 
ditions were refused. “ Then tell the Prince,” 
was the spirited rejoinder of Sophia, “ that a re-_ 
conciliation is impossible ; for if I am guilty Iam 
unworthy of him, and if 1 am innocent he is un- 
worthy of me!” 

The Electress had now paid the great debt of 
nature, and Anne, Queen of England, dying 
shortly after, the friends of the House of Bruns- 
wick prevailed over the Stuart faction, and the 
Electoral Prince ascended tlie throne of Great 
Britain. 

But the enemies of Sophia‘still prevailed, and 
the breach was further widened: the young 
Prince George, who interceded in his mother’s 
behalf, fell under the royal displeasure, and at 
length a divorce was obtained in the German 
Courts. The son, indignant at his mother’s un- 
merited sufferings, endeavoured to elude the vi- 
gilance of her guards, and to obtain admission to 
the castle, but detected, and baffled in his design, 
he was compelled to forego all his hopes of again 
jent parent. At length, 
wearied with and broken-hearted, the 

pure spirit of the Princess Sophia winged its 
fight to a better world, there to experience the 
happiness which was denied her in this, and to 
partake of that bright cup of felicity which 
none but angels share!” 

Twelve months afterwardi, the King st out to 
visit his Hanoverian dominions : on his way from 
Delden to Herenhausen, he was observed to 
start suddenly, as if he had beheld some myste- 
rious appearance at the carriage window ; but 


ADVICE. TO A BRIDE. 


immediately falling back, he remained for some 
time in a kind of lethargy or stupor. “Tis all 
over with me!" exclaimed the monarch, and or- 
dered the postillions to drive rapidly to Heren- 
hausen. But they had reached no farther than 


Osnaburg, when the powers of the monarch fail- 
ed, and he sunk exhausted in the arms of one of 
his attendants. 

The Sybil was right!” marmered the King, 
and in a few hours he expired. 


ADVICE TO A BRIDE. 


BY A LADY. 


‘Love guard thee, gentlest '—and may every woe 
Be far from thy young heart—and sorrow not 
For me, sweet daughter, in my lonley lot 


God will be with me.’ 


This was a mother’s parting with her child, 
A meek bride on whom fair Fortune smiled, 
And with ofove, away 


's home.”’ 


Mas. Hemane. 


“ Wuo is she that winneth the heart of man, 
that subdueth him to love, and reigneth in his 
breast? Lo! yonder she walketh in maiden 
sweetness, with innocence in her mind, and mo- 
desty on her cheek. . She is clothed with neat- 
ness, she is fed with temperance; humility and 
meekness are as a crown of glory circling her 
head. Her eye speaketh softness and love; but 
discretion, with a sceptre, sitteth on her brow. 
The troubles of her husband are alleviated by 
her counsels, and sweetened by her endear- 
ments; he putteth his heart in her bosom, and 
receiveth comfort.’ of Haman 


in existence. The visions of bliss that have long 
floated over your imagination, are now about to 
be realized, and the cares, anxieties, and regrets 
that have heretofore thrown shadows over your 
path now vanish, and are dissipated by the bright 
sun of rapture that beams so joyously upon your 
heart. But in the midst of all this brightness, all 
this happiness, do not forget the fable of the boy, 
who, enraptured with the delightful flowers that 
were springing up around him, abandoned his 
allotted task, to wile away his hours in the 
midst of their fragrance. In other words, let 
not the fairy joys that now surround you, induce 
you to forget the task which you have volun- 
tarily undertaken, or allow your present hap- 


piness to render you neglectful of the duty of a 


wife. 

The task appears light, and it will be found 
light if you enter upon it id time;—a day, an 
hour’s neglect is important, we know not what 
an. hour may produce. It is necessary for you 
tp commence with those reflections, and the ideas 
which they inspire, will lead you on, to the con- 
summation of that happiness, which you so ar- 
dently aspire to, and expect. You are the wife 
of one whom you have every reason to believe is 
the best disposed, and the most honourable of 


men; he appears devoted to you, 
and, in all probability, he himself imagines that 
his affection will endure, in all its strength and 
purity, to the latest moment of life. But there 
is not a greater contradiction in nature than the 


prejudices, his merits are mostly negative, and 
consist not in the actual presence of good, but 
ia the fortitude with which his more endured na- 
ture enables him to withstand evil. Thus he 
becomes the creature of circumstance, and is 
swayed and biassed by associations. 


fore, to fix the disposition of her husband by in- 


nothing more easy, if the task is assumed upon 
the outset in the marriage state; it is then a 
pleasure—the bride thinks no exertions too great 
to promote the happiness of the man she loves, 
and she perseveres in the task, until the very 
task itself becomes connected with her habits 
‘and manners of life, and, consequently, with her 


it can never be regained; the favourable mo- 
ment will not return, and then, when the excite- 
ment of the occasion has abated, and the novelty 
of the new situation worn off, she discovers the 
fallacy of her expectations, and that all her high- 
built hopes are castles in the air. The early 
hours of married life glide on so felicitously, that 
the proper energies of the wife are lulled, as it 
were, into repose; a state of blissful repose cer- 
tainly, but the more dangerous the nearer it ap- 
proaches bliss. She fondly 
happiness which atiends her wedding day, and 

continues for some time after, will be permanent; 
that her busband’s enthusiasm will.continue, and 
that, therefore, she may remain a passive parti- 
cipatress in the enjoyments, which will last for 
ever! This is the idea of most newly-married 
ladies, but the experience of every day proves 


their error. It is upon this belief that the foun- 


character of man. Made up of passions and- 


The great endeavour of a wife must be, there © 


happiness. Butif she neglects this opportunity, « 
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ADVICE TO A BRIDE- 


dation of most unhappiness is established. A 
bride must never encourage it. She must not 
regard marriage as the perfection, but as the 
means of happiness: she must commence the 
new condition of life ag if she were about to com- 
mence a journey, the destination to be arrived at 
with difficuty, although roses and bright flowers 
enliven the way. 

Man, as I have before said, is the creature of 
circumstance, and, unless his disposition is natu- 
rally depraved, it is in the power of a wife. to 
render him a source of perfect enjoyment. She 
* must not abandon those little innocent artifices 

hich she so successfully exerted in winning a 

now that that heart is entirely her own; 
for when it finds the attraction gone, it will re- 
bel! The common way of wives is to resign 
themselves to utter heedlessness and negligence. 
Then the husband finds his home wearisome. He 
sees in his walks beautiful women, dressed and 
adornéd with choice attractions; and when he 
returns. home, he finds his wife en deshabille ! 
tween the carefully adorned beauties that have 
met his glance in the morning, and the neglect- 
ful wife, who has received him at home. Then 
that home becomes wearisome; perhaps he may 
prove his wife’s negligence; if she is what is 
termed spirited, a quarrel ensues; if her disposi- 
tion is sullen, she turns her back upon her hus- 
band, and plays with her lap-dog; or sits in si- 
lence, contemplating the fire-tongs and shovel, 
or some such interesting piece of furniture. — 


This she considers a fine stroke of domestic 
policy or retaliation. Alas, alas! she dreams 
not that the stroke is aimed alike at her own” 
happiness. For though her husband may endure 
this conduct for a season, every recurrence 
serves to wean away his affection, and then he 


seeks that in the society of others, 
which is denied him in that of his wife, At this 
it is difficult, nay, I may say, it is impossi- 
to call the wanderer back; or if it were, you 
have too much self-esteem to attempt it; you 
have suffered vanity to master your better feel- 
ings, and you cannot stoop, then, to acknowledge 
Yourself in error. 

This is the general course of wedded life—the 
parties set out erroneously, and, in the rapture 
of the moment, forget their duty to each other. 
The ardour of man’s disposition leads him to 
very romantic professions; this you are aware 
of, but still you act as if you were not at all con- 


ed by you as truth, and, certainly, if you still 
continue the same means of excitement, you may 
experience its truth as far as such romance can 
possibly be true; but believing, from his asse- 
Verations, that you have a most powerful hold 
upon hin, you abate every means of retaining 
that hold, and then that wearisome monotony is 


which too generally characterizes 
the marriagestate. 

The nature of man is such, that there is . 
no excitement’ there he is faithless; like the 
bee, he is constant to no flower, afterdhe charm ~ 
has worn off. It is your task to presetve a per- 
petual charm; or rather by 
which your husband, always finding pleasures at 
home, will never wish to roam abroad for others. 
You must consult his taste and his partialities.. 
Whatever he may commend in another, that you 
should strive to imitate, or if that is not practica- 
ble, then atone for it by something else for which 
you have the capability. If he isa well-disposed 
and honourable man, these are the means which 
he will adopt in order to insure your affection ; 
but should he find all those attentions unrepaid 
by similar exertions on your part, be will aban- 
don ther, and you will prove the truth 
of the va 
mony are different 

It will be your plan, 
connubial happiness, to regard all the professi®ns. 
of your lover, not as true, but as only @xpressed 
with a sincere intention of fulfilment; your ex- 
ertions, therefore, must be directed to preserve 
him perpetually your lover. From the first hour 
of your marriage, you must regard your husband 
as the means of happiness, but which is only to 
be insured by a strict course of conduct. You. 
employment can you have more pleasurable? If 
his temper is faulty, then strive to amend it by 
kindness; if he be a good man, kindness will 
shame him from his error. I have heard many 
women termed “ spirited,” all the “ spirit” of 
whom consisted in their irritable disposition, and 
their desire to talk louder and faster than their 
husbands. The true “ spirit” of a wife ia of a 
gentler nature: spirit is not vehemence, but that 
soft and tender feeling which is ever most effec- 
tual in its appeal to the honourable mind ; a feel- 
ing which inspires, not riot, not outrageousness, 
nor threats, but mild forbearance, merciful re- 
proof—that feeling which induces a wife to weep 
over the errors of her husband—to take the hand - 
of the faulty one, to lay the other kindly upon his 
shoulder, and, looking up into his face, urge he® 
remonstrance in the plain and unadorned—the 
calm but expressive language of a tear. 

If he be worthy of your love, the husband so 
addressed will not be addressed: in vain. 

The love of woman is very different td man’s 
love; there is more devotion, more reality in it. 
Man, in his connexion with society and the world, 
passes through scenes calculated to alienate the 
kinder feelings of humanity; women has no such 
trials of her faith; thus, her love is more pure 
and devoted. hen veey 
delineated. it :— 


“To wosship silently @t some heart's shrine, 

And feel, but paint not, all its fires in thine ; 

To pray for that heart’s hopes when thine are gone, — 
Nor let its after-coldness chi‘) thine own ; 

To hoid that one, with every fault, more dear 

Than all who whisper fondness in thine ear : 
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scious of it. The protestations of the newly- 

married man are, without doubt, sincerely in- 

tended—but he professes more than humanity 

can accomplish—yet you believe it. This is your 

first error. You are flattered into vanity and 

self-esteem; the romance of the lover is regard- 

‘ 


PALACE OF VERSAILLES. 


Save that which leaves thy sorrow desolate ; 

Nor deem that woe, which thou can'st feel is still 
Borne with him, and for him, through ev'ry ill: 
To smile on him—ner weep, save when apart, 
God, and God onjy, looks into thine heart ! 

Oh, this is woman's Lovs !” 


The task of a wife is thus comprised, and nothing 
can be more easy of accomplishment; but to be 
pursued successfully, you must never allow an- 
ger, nor any other evil feeling or disposition to 
rise into predominance. Bear always in mind 
your true situation, and have the words of the 
apostle perpetually engraven on your heart. 
Your duty is submission—* Submission and obe- 
dience are the lessons of your life, and peace and 

will be your reward.” Your husband 
is, by the laws of God and of man, superior ; 
do not ever give him cause to you of it. 
If he be an honourable will never exert 
his authority, but rather ‘seem to yield submis- 
sioft. But mind this, never accept such submis- 
sion—nevér exert authority over him, but re- 
membering the wayward nature of man, still act 
and demean yourself according .to the duty of a 
wife. Your husband will love you more for that 
denial, and your happiness will proportionately 
increase. Milton has defined the duty of a wife 
in the following beautiful poetry, which [ quote, 
from an address by Eve to her partner, Adam: 

“« My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 


All seasons and their change, all please alike.” 

Let all your enjoyments centre in your home. 
Let your home occupy the first place in your 
thoughts; for that is the only source of happi- 
ness. Let all your endeavours be directed to- 
wards the promotion of your husband’s welfare, 
and he will reward your faithful zeal. May 
heaven prosper those exertions, and bless your 
union with perpetual felicity; that after years 

may witness no diminution of the happiness 
on this—your wedding- 
day. 
“ Happy then will be the man that hath made you his wife— 
Happy the child that shall call you mother.’’ 


PALACE OF VERSAILLES. 

Tue palace, as it now stands, with all its ap- 
purtenances, was erected by Louis XIV. in the 
midst of an expensive war, and cost the nation, 
from first to last, an outlay of many millions 
sterling. In one week alone, 22,000 men and 
6,000 horses were employed daily, at an expense 
of 250,000 francs; and for a considerable length 
of time the labourers actually composed an army 
of not less that 36,000. Lead is usually considered 
rather a heavy article, and the French exche- 
quer found it so, for its consumption amounted 
to a modest item of.32 millions of livres. Indeed, 
the expenditure could not be otherwise than 


enormous, for the attractions of Versailles are 


all of them exclusively created by dint of labour 
and indefatigable art. Nature, it is apparent, 
has been strictly neutral, and the Duc de Crequi 
had certainly no less than reason to call his mas- 
ter’s darling residence “a favourite without 
merit.” ‘Fhe reckless indifference with which 
monarchs in those days could dispose of: the na- 
tional resources, appears to be well exemplified 
by the simple act of Louis when the tremendous 


account of the cost incurred by the chateau and — 
gardens was laid before him. His Majesty was — 


“ graciously pleased,” after having glanced 
the sum total, to throw the paper behind the 
There is, moreover, abundant cause to believe 
that the progress of Marlborough gave him no 
such uneasiness as a casual blunder of his archi- 
tect or gardeners. To those who are conversant 
with the intrigues of courts, the alleged origin of 
the war of 1688 will hardly appear improbable. 
The king, it is said, one morning discovered that 
a window in Grand Trianon was not uniform 
with the rest, and immediately became so in- 
censed against the superintendants of the works, 
that Francois, Marquess de Louvois, keeper of 
the seals, exclaimed to one of his intimates, “I 


am lost if I do not find occupation for one who — 


thus easily loses his temper. Nothing but a war 
can wean him from his buildings, eer 
shall have!” 

The palace has been uninhabited since 1789, 
and stands in its dreary grandeur a solitary me- 
morial of fearful associations. Who can ascend 
without emotion the splendid marble staircase, 
where the garde de corps was murdered while 
the wretched queen made her escape from ano- 
ther part of the building. Who can regard 
without some tenderness of sentiment the scene 


consecrated to classical recollection by the 


touching apostrophe of Burke :—“ It is now se- 
venteen years since I saw the Queen of France, 
then the dauphiness, on the terrace of Versailles, 
and surely never lightéd on this orb, which she 
scarcely seemed to touch, a more delightful vi- 
sion!” Who can call to mind without a shudder 
the memorable fifth of October, 1789, when 
mob of the revolution, for the first time, 

the sanctity of the royal threshold, and armed 
Treason desecrated these household shrines of 


an august and ancient dynasty! Then, indeed, 

did the unhallowed intrusion of a rebellious rab- 

ble but too literally illustrate the description of 

the poet— 

_~ Apparent domus intus et atria longa patescunt, 
Apparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum."” 


John Speed, the historian, and Stow, the aati- 
quary, whose writings became the admiration of 


28s 
' . Meet the upbraiding of his angry eye; 
Unargued | obey: so God ordains ; . 
God is thy law, THOU MINE: to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge and her praise. 
te 
a Franklin, the great American philosopher and 
4 ‘ statesman, was once a printer’s boy; Simpson, 
4 the Scotch mathematician, was originally a poor 
weaver; Herschel, the eminent astronomer, Wa 
a fifer-boy in the army. 


: oe 


But should I answer true ; 
_ You say the heart's fair 
Wore much too bright e hue. 
- You ask me how I love thee, 
The questfon’s rather bold : 
You state it very plainly, 
But the truth you'd not be told. 


We think that ‘mong the mass of gold, 
There can be no alloys. 

We think, too, in the proffer’d heart, 
There can be no deceit; 

And yield our own when thus we see, 

The captive at our feet. 


What language can have greater force, 
‘Than that spoke from the eyes; : 

Are there not volumes in a glance, 
And tomes of truth in sighs? 

Yes, more than ever I could tell, 
In those are oftconfest; 

I tell thee that my heart is true, 

That think—and guess the rest. 


PAREWELL. 
FAREWELL, we partio meetnomore, 
Our fates will have it so; x > 

“The dream of wildest bliss is o'er, ~ 
To distant lands I go: 
And all our fairy hopes depart, 
The hopes youth's fervour gavé, 
I bear alone a breaking heart, 
To bow metothe grave. bd 


On the high waves now bounds my bark, 
To waft me o’er the sea: 


seldom fails to turn a few miles out of the direct 
road, for the purpose of witnessing a singular 
object, to which a popular superstition is at- 
tached, regarded as it is by the peasantry of the 
teighbouring village, with awe and wonder. 
This object is a piece of rock pierced in the 
shape of a ring; but whether its present appear- 
ance is to be ascribed to the ingenuity of man, 
or to one of those vagaries of nature, the effect 
of which so frequently meets the traveller's eye, 
It bears the name 


arch of the village, who seemed to give implicit 
credence to every detail of the story. 

in the year of ——, I forget the precise date, 
but it was some period of the latter portion of 
the seventeenth century, the fair of Frankfort 


MARK GHERRIT’S RING; 
OR THE STRANGER OF FRANKFORT. 


The young—the innocent—the fair, 
first the spoiier’s prey ; 
‘And evil spirits lay their —- 
To lead young hearts astray.) 


was expected to be extremely attractive, from- 
o2 


the quantity of merchandize’ of all descriptions 
that, for some time previously, the dealers 
been bringing into the city, from all parts of 
continent. ‘The excitement of those 
drew the people, far and near, to the great em- 
porium ; and holiday as the fair of Frankfort ’ 
usually was, upon the present occasion it proved 
far more lively and entertainiig. “The bells 
from all the churches ushered in one of the 
brightest mornings that the imagination can 
picture, as, with cheerful looks, the enterprising 
merchants began to unlock their stores, and — 
the varied attractions of articles of use 
and of luxury; the velvet kirtle and the.em- 
broidered stomacher ; the embossed and massive 
bracelets, and crosses of gold and ivory, to the 
delighted eyes of the crowds thht assembled to 
gaze upon the varied beauties. Rapidly the 
choicest goods made their way from the stalls of 
the dealers, to the possession of some allured ad- 
mirer; the kirtle was carried off in triumph by 


x 
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Ite pure and power, 
Ne'er waste that love in idle words, , I grieve from cherished friends to part, On" 
Nor pass an idle hour : But mostly, love, from thee. 
. s For ‘tis a perfect, solid thing, Thou wilt remain to gem the scenes + 
. Like bags of carrent gold ; Of happiness and pride ; . 
Which charm the beart as well as eye, And joy and gladness wait on thee, bite : 
Most truly, wher untold. And bliss be at thy side. ; +% 
Imagination yields a charm, I gotosolitude and thought, wee 
‘ You to the rose-hung bower ; 
‘ The tute and song will thee beguile, aad ; 
Each tairy. hour. 
Wel in 
? ‘ Was mark’d ’mid flowrets fair ; 
Mine among thorns of bitterness, 
Of trouble and of care. on 
Alas—alas—when hopes depart, 5 
Aad fairy prospects die q 
_ And thou perchance wit think upon) 
: Affections’ ’ passioned spell ; 
And sometimes, too,ofhim,whonow 
Murmurs his last farewell! 
perstition, connected therewith, was related to 3 
me, with much precision, by a venerable patri- 
= 


a laughing maiden, whilst a cloak, of the newest | 


Paris cut, found an eager r in some 
Frankfort beau, who, probably, caught at the 
treasure with delight, in order to appear with 
greater advantage in the eyes of his beloved 
girl; the b and ear-drops became love 
gifts, and the crosses of gold reposed upon the 
white bosoms of some admiring beauties. In this 
manner the day opened; cheerful looks and 
bright smiles bespoke the pleasure which the 
heart expericnced, and happiness and animation 
pervaded the scene. 

At this interesting period of the day, arrived 
Michael Blockberg, a retired merchant, with his 
daughter Christine and his maiden sister Agatha; 
the latter of whom officiated as housekeeper in 
the merchant’s establishment, maintaining the 
honours of that situation, although the pretty 
Christine was now fast arriving at womanly 
estate. But Agatha had lived so many years in 
the commanding capacit t she became per- 
tinaciously attached thereto, and the least at- 
tempt to interfere with the duties of that depart- 
ment, was considered an infringement of her 

premised, that Michael Blockberg resided 
im retirement in a small village, situated in a 
beautiful valley at a short distance from Frank- 
fort, where he lived in 
declining years being consdled by the soft 
tion of a devoted child, whilst his aiairdinet 
was administered to by his attentive and obliging 
sister. Eighteen years of Christine’s life had 
passed in this delightful manner; in the posses- 
sion of all that the means of a doating father 
could confer, she was supremely happy; the 
beauty of all the village festivals, the blithe com- 
panion of the young and gay, and the constant 
friend of the aged and lowly, Christine was the 
pride of the neighbourhood ; every girl, while she 
envied, loved her; and the youths endeavoured 
to render themselves worthy of her smiles. Fre- 
derick Bernhardt, the son of the village pastor, 
however, was the one who seemed to obtain the 
most favours, for he was ever at her side at all 
the festivals, and often, when he had concluded 
his studies, and sought relaxation from the severe 
Pursuit, by wandering among the fields and mea- 
dows, as the sun declined in the heavens, and 
the cool breezes of evening, refreshed both heart 
and mind, then was Christine beheld leaning 
upon his arm, looking so innocent and so happy, 
that the picture itself was delightful to behold. 
She loved—she was beloved; and Love is all 
‘That makes woman's world—her elemeni— 
_Her life—her Eden! — the seal was set, 
Love never sets in sets but once. 
I need not say how young affection sprung, a . 
Gathered, and grew in its sweet course ; they hung 
Together o'er the poet's breathing page 
Till their own eyes reflected every thought : 
And both lov'd music, and love never yet 

Had an interpreter like song ! 

Such was the situation of the little family of 
Michael Blockborg, at the time of the great fair 

Frankfort, when Christine, desirous of per- 
sonaily bebolding the splendours and amusements 


of that scene of gaiety, persuaded her good 
tured parent to accompany her thither. ge 
was Agatha Blockberg averse to the solicitations 
of her niece, for though arrived at an age that 
has ever been considered that of prudence and 
sober thought, Miss Blockberg had still implicit _ 
reliance upon the power of her personal charms, © 
which, according to her own opinion, 
in all their early attraction, and, consequently, 
still capable of impressing upon an admirer’s 
heart; besides, too, she wanted to make several 
purchases, had a great desire of seeing the Dutch 
conjuror, with the fame of whose astonishing. 
feats the whole country was resounding ; and the 
various other gaieties were alike attractive to 
the sensibilities of Agatha Blockberg. : 
Frederick Bernhardt attended the little party 
a short distance on their way, and then, com- 
pelled to return to his studies, he resigned Chris- 
tine to-her father’s arm, and parted, leaving 
them to pursue their journey. The day was far 
advanced when they arrived at their destination, 
and aware of the short time which they would be 
enabled to spend amidst the many gaieties of the 
fair, Agatha, as well as her interesting niece, 
with delighted hearts, passed over the varied 


' portions of the scene, scarcely allowing them- 


selves to appreciate a single object, so entranced 
were they with the joyous appearance of the 
whole. In vain the sober merchant advised them 
to restrain their ardour, for, like emancipated 
fawns, they lightly bounded amidst the congre- 
gated group, utterly unmindful of the intreaties 
and remonstrances of the the worthy Michael. 
Cristine enjoyed the amusements, but Agatha 
was perfectly delighted. Nothing could exceed 
her astonishment at beholding the far-famed con- 
jurer, and her shouts of admiring surprise could, 
frequently, be heard half-way over the fair. . 
Then, her laughter, too, at the whimsicalities of 
the mountebanks, and her expressions of amaze- 
ment when the rich stores of jewellery and em- — 
broidery upon the various stalls met her eyes, 
created as much amusement to her fellow spec- 
tators, as the exhibitions did to her delighted 
self. At length, however, the enthusiasm of the 
females began to tire ; the day was rapidly de- 
clining, the stalls were thinning, the coujurer 
abated his attractions, and the buffoons in vain 
endeavoured to excite a laugh; people were de- 
parting to their homes, and Michael Blockberg 


| intimated that it was also time for his little party 


to be gone. Christine willingly acceded to her 
father’s proposal, but Agatha was loth to leave;. ° 
she had not had time to purchase a single article, 
for every moment had been completely occupied 
by the amusements ; and new there was not any- 
thing exhibited that seemed &t all worth buying. 
The lady then fell into an ill bumour, not a little 
increased by the reflection, probably, that not a 
word im the way of gallantry had been spoken to 
her during the whole day, whilst encomiums 
upon her niece’s beauty, were continually meet- 
ing her ear. She became sullen and ill-natured; 
they had already passed, for the last time, 
principal stalls, and were nearing the verge of 
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the fair, when the eyes of Agatha fell upon a 
_ richly covered stand of jewellery that must have 
been quite unheeded by the fair people, for not 
a single article appeared to have: been sold 
therefrom. The merchant to whom the stand 
belonged, stood by its side, looking upon his 
‘. unsold stock, very dejectedly, and resigned to 
complete abstraction; care and deep thought 
were marked upon his pale count ,and he 
seemed altogether an object cunlile of awaken- 
ing sympathy. Of a sudden, Agatha burst from 
the sullen fit, and exclaiming with delight, “‘ Oh 
here are fairings, brother!” away she dragged 
the old man, and his willing niece, to the stail of 
the dejected merchant, where she began pulling 
about the rich articles of jewellery, each one 
exciting some favourable opinion, and each ap- 
pearing still more beautiful than those which she 
had previously beheld. 
The dealer, aroused from his abs‘raction by 
the loud acclamations of Agatha, immediately 
assisted her in drawing forth the splendours of 


his merchandize ; he spoke, too, in a tone of such~ 


civility, that Agatha became as much delighted 
with him, as with his wares; but to Christine, 
the sound of his voice produced unpleasant feel- 


ings; those feelings were so strange, it was im- - 


possible even for herself to define them. As he 
spoke, his words inspired something like terror ; 
and when with a smile of humble courtesy, he 
submitted a beautiful ruby ring for her inspec- 
tion, she involuntarily shuddered, and sunk back 
upon her father’s arm. The dealer spoke not; 
for a moment he gazed intensely upon the girl, 
and thea, with a smile, exhi ited the ring to the 
delighted Agatha, expressing his wish that.she 
would purchase it for the young lady. 

“No, no,” exclaimed Christine; “ I am not in 
want of a ring.” 

'. © Tut, child, tut; you want to spare your fa- © 
ther’s purse; but- recollect we have no fair at 
Frankfort, every day: and ’tis but-right that he 
should buy for each of us a trifling article of 
remembrance; and, on my conscience, 1 think 
the ring a very pretty bauble.” 

“Yes, yes, good aunt,” replied Christine ;— 

but——” 

“ But, nonsense child; put the ring upon your 
finger without another word, fer I have chosen, 
too, a very pretty cross, and by the blessing of 
St. Mary, I intend your father to pay for it for 
my own wear.” 

“ Then have it aunt, by all means ; but for the 
ring, I cannot, will not have it.”— 

+ Not have it!” exclaimed the smrprieet fa- 
ther; “ not as my gift, Christine ?” 


“ My dear father,” replied she, “ I would wil-_ 


lingly have the ring—nay, I should dearly esteem 
such a gift from you; but, believe me, there is 
something that I cannot explain; nay, nor even 
‘comprehend, which bid me not accept it.” 

“ *Tis childish feeling, Christine; you must not 


lady's wear. Methinks,” continued she, raising 
her eyes from the stand, and leering at the mer- 
chant, whose thoughts were all occupied upon 
the fair Christine, “ 
some other finger, sir.” 

“ Madam,” exclaimed the dealer— ‘os 

“ Oh, inattentive, sir,” exclaimed Agatha, en- 
deavouriog to blush 9¢ the abstraction of the 
man. “I said that if Christine refused the ring, 
then J might, perhaps, accept it.” 

“ Pardon me, madam ; the young lady appears 
to like the ring, though delicacy prevents her 
from expressing her approval. Her father might 


induce her to acccpt it ; a gift from suck? a squrpg,. 


must, sure, be very estimable.” 
“Very estimable, indeed,” said the : 
scarcely knowing what she was giving 


to. “ Allow me, madam,” continued the dealer; 


* for your father’s sake, to place the ring upon 
so fair a finger,” and he stretched forth his hand 
in order to receive the girl's, but she shrunk 
away, and, with teats starting in her blue eyes, 
exclaimed, “ Do not, do not entreat me, I im- 
plore.” 

Michael Blockberg, though a kind and in- 
dulgent parent, had a great aversion to being 
thwarted in any thing upon which he had set-his 
heart: he was rather irritable, and always would: 
have his way. The continued refusal of Chris- 
tine, therefore to accept the ring, which he, 
adopting the stranger’s opinion, ascribed to ex- 
cessive delicacy, and want of knowlédge of the 
world, only inflamed his disposition, and again 


he desired his child to give her hand to the man. _ 


“ There, there,” cried Agatha, “ she still re- 
fases. Upon my conscience, I believe the girl 
has parted with her blessed sense, (St. Mary for- 
bid !) or she would never have the heart to refuse 
so sweetaring: Indeed, I am quite enamoured 
of it, and Mr. Goldsmith, since the foolish child 
will not allow you to place the bauble upon Aer 
finger, you are at perfect liberty to affix it upon 
mine,” and smiling in his face, she instantly offer- 


- ed her hand. 


The merchant, however, did not seem to beed 
what she said, and remained looking intensely 
upon Christine, with his hand held out to receive 
hers. 


enquired Agatha. 

The stranger finding himself compelled to 
answer, replied, “ Oh, yes,madam; but I should 
be very loth to deprive the young lady of a jewel 
which, I am certain, she must admire.” 

“ But if she is so pertinacious in refusing it,” 
rejoined Miss Agatha, “I don’t see why you 
should lose the sale, w whemgnother purchaser is 
ready. Come, give it me. 


Agatha reached over to the stranger, and was 
about to take the ring, when he instantly drew 


back his hand, and in a tone of perfect civility, 


replied— 
“ Excuse me, madam, I cannot sell the ring 
to you. "Tis far from my wish to offer rudeness 


toa lady, still I must observe, particular 
ring was formed with cove, gem-a 


“ Did you hear, sir, what 1 last observed #* 
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“ Perfectly childish, indeed,” echoed Agatha, a 

_ still turning over the wares; “ the ring is a very 
pretty ring, indeed, and perfectly suited for a 


* oreast, and clasping 
. nized manner, she fell senseless into his arms. 


youthful hand. A lover's fond affection gave it 
birth; ‘twas meant for one most beautiful, who 
spurned the precious gift—the fond heart, too, 
that offered it. Pleased with the lover's ardour, 
I had resolved the ring should be so wrought, 
that it might prove worthy of his passion; my 

my utmost talent, was devoted to its perfect 


his gift; disclaimed the heart whose first and best 
affection throbbed so fondly for the false one, 
beneath whose treachery it broke; yes, ladies, 
the lover died. He could not live beneath her 
frowns, whose lips had once breathed only rap- 
ture, and whose smiles had only spoken tender- 


lieve with what regard I prize it, and will not 
blame my fixed resolve, tc part with it but to as 
fair a purchaser as she who once refused it.” 

The stranger finished his little narrative, which 
he had delivered in a tone of such i 
feeling, that the tears trickled down the cheeks 
of Christine, and even Agatha displayed symp- 
toins of having been moved by the recital. When 
the stranger had concluded, she replied— 

“ The story’s quite romantic, I declare. Upon 
my conscience it’s a very pretty tale; 1 scarce 
know which I most admire, that, or the ring 
itself. Well, sympathetic sir, although I cannot 
very much admire the gallantry of your refusal 
I will not insist upon the purchase for myself, 
but, by the Virgin, Christine shall have it.” 

“ Indeed, indeed,” murmured Christine ; “ In- 
deed I had rather not.” 

“ Ridiculous,” replied Michael; “obey you 
shall, so give the man your hand; the night is 
setting in, and we must hasten home. Christine, 
your hand.” 

The trembling girl averting her head from the 
merchant's stall, suffered her father to take her 
hand, and place it in that of the stranger. Im- 
mediately she felt the touch of the latter, a chill- 


* img coldness pervaded her frame, and with the 


hand that remained at liberty, she clung con- 
vulsively to her father’s arm. A smile played 
upon the stranger’s countenance, his eyes be- 
came bright, and his dejected demeanour gave 
place to a look of happy gaiety, as after breath- 
ing upon the ring, he placed it on the white finger 
of Christine, exclaiming at the same time— 

“ Pair child of innocence, receive Mark Gher- 
rit’s Ring!” 

Christine shrieked as the stranger pronounced 
these words—a d weight fell upon her 
father’s neck in an ago- 


Michael Blockberg, as well as Agatha, now 
became alarmed, for life seemed entirely to have 
fled, and the pale features of Christine were cold, 
and her pulse moved not beneath her father’s 
pressure. The stranger left his stall, and ap- 
peared to take the utmost interest in the distress- 
ing situation of the girl. Agatha, however, whe- 
ther she could not pardon his want of gallantry 


to herself, or thought his attention uncalled for, 
requested him to desist, and forcibly prevented 
him from pressing his lips to those of the 
hapless girl, which he meditated and attempted. 
Agatha’s ire was roused at this, and she imme- 
diately desired her brother to leave the fair 
which 


as he was proceeding from the spot, but attach- 
ing no importance to them then, they were alto- 
gether unheeded, and swiftly passed" from his 
memory. 

In a few moments after they had left, Chris- 
tine revived, and after gazing inquiringly upon 
the features of her father, she raised her head, 
and looking for a moment upon the ring that 
glittered on her finger, fell on Michael’s neck in 
tears. 

“ Only behold the face of ridiculous delicacy,” 
cried Miss Agatha, as the little family proceeded 
to their home. “ Thank St. Mary, no one can 
say that / was ever possessed of such excessive 
notions.” 


“Iwill bear witness to that,” returned Mi- 
chael. “ You never were at all squeamish.” 

“T understand the tone in which you speak, 
brother Michael—you delight in throwing doubts 
upon the propriety of my behaviour.” 

“ Propriety !” cried Michael, “ there is a great 
deal of propriety, no doubt, in having half a 
dozen ata time.” 

“Oh, you will acknowledge that, brother Mi- 
chael? On my conscience I imagine you would 
say I never had an offer, but continued in the 
honourable distinction of the single state through 
sad necessity. But no, brother, I might have 
had the highest fortune. that I pleased, but I re- 
Sused—yes, brother Michael, I refused. There 
was a colonel of the Emperor’s troops projected 
an elopement from Madame Von Spickensplack’s 
seminary, but he was five minutes beyond his 
time, and I refused. After that came the son of 
the mayor’”—— 

vizenry !” interrupted Michael. 

“ There, there, it is—you are a very proval- 
ing creature, brother Michael—an absolute Rus- 
sian bear!” 

In this manner the party proceeded in their 
little vehicle to the village. Christine spoke not 
a word, but frequently her sobs were audible; 
once or twice she essayed to remove the ring 
from her finger, but it was so firmly fixed, that 
it withstood her endeavours, and by repeated 
efforts to displace it, seemed only to cling more 
firmly. Arrived at their abode, Christine imme- 
diately desired to retire to her chamber: she 
heard the voice of Frederick welcoming her 
returr, and a strange feeling seemed inspired 
respecting him; she endeavoured to avoid him, 
and when he caught her hand, she suddenly 


withdrew it from his grasp, and placing it across. 
her eyes, hurried to-her apartment. - 
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. finish, and the young man gave it his entire ap- ae 
proval. I prized the ring myself, for it was “Tie done !” cried the stranger, and he retired = 
beautiful. But the lady scorned the lover and 
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Unable to comprehend the meaning of this 
_ strange behaviour, Frederick sought an explana- 
tion from Michael Blockberg, who disclosed to 
him the whole of the events of the day. Attach- 
ing no importance, however, to the affair of the 
ring, the father was alike unable to account for 
the altered demeanour of Christine tewards her 
lover: ascribing it, however, to weariness and 
exhaustion, Frederick departed to his own home. 

The sun again rose in the heavens, and Mi- 
chael Blockberg prepared to commence another 
day. Frederick was early at the abode of his 
beloved one, but she had not left her chamber, 
and after waiting for some time, he was obliged 
to depart to his studies. 

Agatha, however, speedily appeared at the 
breakfast table, and shortly afterwards Christine 
appeared, recovered from her strange 
indisposition of the preceding day. The father, 
glad to behold the restoration of his child’s 
health, amused himself by laughing at the strange 
fears which had produced so grievous an effect. 

“TI am almost ashamed, my dear father,” at 
length observed Christine, “ for having been the 
cause of so much pain to you. 1 cannot account 
for my behaviour,,but, still, I remember shud- 
dering at the idea of having this sweet ring. It 
was perfectly ridiculous, | own, for the merchant 
was Wéry kind and civil.” . 

“Oh yes, very civil vy J replied Agatha, 
“on my conscience. 1 believe the man was 
somewhat taken with his customer, for while you 
were lifeless in Michael’s arms, the fellow seem- 
ed impetuous in his desire to salute your lips!” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Christine with a smile. 

““ Indeed, Miss!” echoed the aunt. “ You séem 
pleased at hearing of his attention.” 

Another smile was the’ only reply of Christine. 

“On my conscience,” cried Miss Agatha, “ [ 
believe we live in fairy land! The girl seems 
pleased with the fellow !” ’ 

“ And why should I not, aunt, he was certainly 
agreeable.” 

“ A great deal too agreeable, Miss—but he did 


not touch your lips 1 warrant. But what will : 


Frederick say to this?” 

At this moment a servant entered to announce 
that a stranger wished to offer his compliments 
to the family. Michael desired his name, and 
the servant returned with that of Mark Gherrit! 

“ The goldsmith himself, upon my conscience!” 
cried Agatha starting from her chair. “ I see it, 
I see it all as plain as the letters in the legends 
of St. Dennis! What will come next!” 

The stranger, at the request of the hospitable 
Michael, now entered the apartment, and bow- 
ing respectfully to the family, he begged to in- 
quire after their healths, but more particularly 
of the young lady. Christine smilingly assured 
him that she was perfectly recovered, and thank- 
ed him for the interest which he appeared to feel 
for her. He was offered a seat at the breakfast 
table, which he accepted, and during the meal 
contrived to ingratiate himself into the favour of 
- all the family. He described himself as an inde- 
pendent trader, frequenting the various fairs 
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having 


more for amusement than profit, and as 
taken his abode within a short distance from that 
of Michael Blockberg, from his admiration of 


his little gallantries with those sweet smiles, 
which more than any thing bespeak the gratifi- 
cation of the heart. Evening came, and Christine 
was still fondly listening to his vows, which the 
enraptured Gherrit was offering at her shrine, 
when the arrival of Frederick was announced. 
Christine started at the mention of the name, and 
a deep blush suffused her pale cheeks, as if her 
heart was at the moment conscious of its perfidy; 
but Gherrit directed a fixed and passionate 
glance upon her, 
that Frederick might not be admitted! 
work was accomplished, and Christine had be 
come Mark Gherrit’s slave. 

It matters little wHat passed at that momentous 
period; Christine banished the remembrance of 
Frederick Bernhardt from her heart, and its 
passionate impulses now throbbed alone for the 
stranger. People marvelled that one so good 
should prove so fickle, and the guile of Christine 
became talked of throughout the village: one 


-alone among the throng was silent, and though 


he heard the opinions of all his associates, still he 
never once upbraided her, though he alone had | 
cause. Michael Blockberg regretted the trans- 


_ ition of his child’s affections, yet his wishes were 


ig happiness solely; and though regretting 
the step which she had taken, he never once 
blamed her choice, nor spoke, nor thought to the 
discredit of her new lover. Other individuals 
had not similar delicacy, for they openly ex- 
claimed, not only against Christine’s faithlessness, 
but against the stranger Gherrit, many of whose 
actions, since he had resided in the village, had 
appeared mysterious and unholy. _ Agatha, who 
never forgave his want of gallantry at the fair, 
was not at all averse to talking on the subject, _ 
and at length the mysterious affair of the ring 
became a general subject of conversation. 
Mark Gherrit never attended the religious duties 
of the family, nor did he ever enter the church 
of the village; every Friday a strong and super- 
natural light was beheld blazing at midnight in 
his chamber, and indeed some hazardous or in- 
quisitive persons had even ventured to his door 
upon one of those occasions, and although Mark 
Gherrit lived alone, yet voices were heard in 
conversation—-sometimes threatening, and at 
others sinking into supplication. The 
villagers now forsook his ty, and he became 
shunned by all except the family of Michael 
Blockberg. Each succeeding day seemed only to 
increase the affection of Christine, and through 
all the calumnies that were echoed round her 
respecting the object of ber love, her heart clung 
to him with undiminished fondness, more pure, 
more devoted, from the opprobriam 
was assailed. 
An important religious festival was now tei 
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elightiul situ 
past in cheerful and animated conversation; the 
. . attention of Gherrit was devoted to Christine, 
and she seemed not unmindful thereof; repaying 


approaching ; it was the feast of St. Mary, and 

were making in order to celebrate 
the day with the utmost solemnity and splendour. 
Gherrit had been persuading Christine to absent 
herself from the ceremony, in order that she 
might witness a beautiful piece of jewellery, which 
he meant for her to wear upon her weddingday, 
but which he could not commence until the for- 
mer period. For some time the girl refused in 
consequence of the imperative orders of her 
father, but at length affection for her lover over- 
coming every other feeling, she consented, and 
it was arranged that Michael and Agatha should 
attend the festival, while Christine behejd the 
workmanship of her lover. 

During the whole of the interval Frederick 
was not heard of by the family ; he never made 
any inquiry respecting Christine, and Michael 
Blockberg began to consider his affection unreal, 
and to congratulate himself upon the loss of such 
ason-in-law. At length St. Mary’s Eve came, 
and Michael, Agatha, and Christine were sitting 
in their principal apartment, the latter waiting 
impatiently the coming of her lover, when a 
footstep was heard upon the stairs; Christine 
started from her seat to welcome the appearance 
of Gherrit, when the door opened, and Frederick 

red the apartment. The family were sur- 

, and Christine turned away her 
abashed; but Frederick seizing her hand, exclaim- 
ed, “ Turn not away, Christine, do not still spurn 
your Frederick, who, though abandoned, has stil! 


watched over, and now has come to save you .. 


* Save me, sir!”’ exclaimed Christine. 
_ Donat, do not speak so cruelly, I implore! 

—Christine, you are the vigtim of a fiend!” 

“ Sir!’: exclaimed Christine again. 

“ Mark Gherrit, the stranger,” continued 

‘Frederick, “ has persuaded you to remain with 

him alone during to-morrow’s festival. Oh! 
Christine, my beloved Christine, encourage no 
such idea. To-morrow his crime must be con- 
summated—he yields an innocent victim to the 
. demon, or-himself must perish! No matter how 
I obtained this knowledge—such is the fearful 
truth; already you are destined, for the ruby ring 
is on your finger, and you have accepted it with 
the stranger’s love! Only one thing can save 
you—a refuge at the altar in the festival.” 

At this moment Gherrit entered the room—he 
started upon beholding Frederick, who, glanc- 
ing imploringly upon Christine, quitted the 
apartment. The whole of his discourse was now 
revealed to the stranger, who, by his keen powers 
of persuasion, soon succeeded in converting it 
into ridicule, and jf a few moments it was 
thought of merely ford a theme for laughter. 
Gherrit took his leave for the night, with a pro- 
mise from Christine that she would certainly 
attend him on the morning. 

The morning came, and, true to her promise, 
Christine quitted her father’s house alone, and 
with unmoved feelings passed into the abode of 
her lover. He received her with a frantic smile 
of exultation, and, with the most tender ejacula- 
tions, conveyed h r into the apartment where his 


articles of workmanship lay scattered about. 
Christine expressed some surprise that her lover 
should be so cautious in strongly fastening every’ 
door through which they passed, tut fearing no 
harm from one whom she believed loved truly, 
and so well, she allowed her thoughts to be 
laughed away, and then became perfectly con- 
tented and happy. At length Gherrit rose from 
his seat, and passing his hand over the white 
brow of Christine, and moving aside the thick 
auburn tresses of her hair, he regarded her deli- 
cate features for a moment with fixed and in 


~feeling. A tear trembled upon his eyelid, 


his whole frome quivered. 

“What means this agony, Mark?” inguired 
the affrighted girl: 

The stranger replied nel, bud 
regarding the girl’s beauty, his feelings at that 
moment, too agonized for utterance. At length 
he burst convulsjvely from the contemplation, 
and sinking upon a chair beside her, exclaimed 
in a murmured tone, “ [ am ready?” 

“ Ready—ready—ready !” resounded, is re 
sponse, throughout the abode. 

“ Mark Gherrit!” cried the terriged girl, 
“ what can this mean?” 

“ Nothing, nothing, love, but the echoes of my 
own voice through the vaulted roofs of.the cham- 
bers through which we have passed. Oho not 
fear!” And again his heart seemed bursting. 

His injunction was unheeded by Christine, 
whose fears increased as thin streams of smoke * 
curled through the crevices of the flooring—the -» 
air of the-place seemed infected, and various in- 
sects were seen creeping over the walls.* The 
curls of smoke rapidly united, and formed them- 
selves into dense ‘masses, whilgt confused voices 
resounded through the dwelling. Gherrit re- 
mained in an agonized state of abstraction—his 
hands clasped before his eyes, until the shrieks 
of Christine awakened him to the execution of 
his project. Instantly he started from his seat, — 
and, seizing the girl, exclaimed aloud— ; 

“ The Victim's ready! and.Mark Gherrit 
claims another twenty years !” 

At this moment, when the smoke was rapidly ~ 
filling the apartment, and red sparks began to 
issue around, a crash was heard at the back of 
the apartment, and the voice of the village pastor _ 
exclaiming aloud— 

“S of Rename of the lining Delp 
be’ stilted !” 

“ Oh!” shrieked Marked Gherrit, as he made 
towards the door;and endéavoured to fly from 
the presence of the ministers ; but -he had himself 
barred the entrance too securely to admit of his 
momentary escape, and cre he could unloose the 
bolts, Frederick Bernhardt, with his father, the 
pastor, and the whole assemblage that 
had congregated to celebrate the festival, had 
entered the scene of evil through a private x 
sage, unknown even to Gherrit himself. “ 
cried the pastor, and the arms of Gherrit sank 
nerveless by his side. The host was instantly 
raised, and the crucifix to the lips of . 
Christine by the hands of her lover. The girl 
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shrieked at the touch, and fell senseless intb 

’s arms; the ruby ring dropped sud- 
“Gealy from her finger—a smile pervaded her ~ 
sweet countenance, and she seemed in a sleep of , 
innocence and peace. The holy rites were con- 
tinued, and the host was brightly visible amidst 
the mass of smoke that filled the apartment— 
frightful noises were heard, aad at length the 
whole building gave way, and the next moment 
the noise and smoke vanished—the sun shone 
brightly upon the little ‘assembly, and they 


Wreathed again the pure air of heaven. Nota 


trace of Gherrit nor of the ring was visible, and 
the, building wherein his crime was to have been 


consummated, had vanished, leaving only a small 
circular piece of rock to bear a warning to the 
villagers in after years, and recall the remem- 
brance of the rescue of the fair Christine, who, 
during the fearful scene, reposed calmly upon 
the breast of Frederick, and awakened from the 
delu#fon to biess his perils and fidelity, and to 
offer her thanksgivings in the festival for her 
rescue from the machinations of the spirit of 
evil! 

“On my conscience!” exclaimed Agatha 
Blockberg on the ensuing morning—“ I never 


chad an opinion of the stranger, since he was so 
ungaMaat to me at the fair of Frankfort!”” 


Thy lights--thy shadows—all 

From joyous morn’s awakening prime, 
To evening's dewy fall!— 

To evening's dewy fall, 

- When the gioot is gathering fast, 

And trains of pensive dreams recal 
The pale and dreamy past! 


. Whose half. forgotten page 

We turn with reverent hand, and look 
As on a former age :— 

When the life-pulse bounded free, 


. As the stfeam that bursis in song; 


‘And te laughing eye could only see 
One sun-bright course along 


Oh for those halcyon days !— 
Though fied, their memory brings 

The breathings of long-slumbering lays, 
Won from neglected strings '!— 

Yet sweeter "tis to dwell 
On hours of woe and balm, 

That wake o’er the mind like a sabbath-bell, 
With a pure and holy calm ! 


» And should some drearier thought 

Steal o’er the darkening brow— 

The sigh, the tear that flows untaught, 
May notin sadness flow ! 

Tears have a solace still, . 
When time extracts their sting; - 

As the lone heart loves to retrace the ill 
‘That has flown on his parted wing—_ 


Even as some pilgrim turne 
To gaze life’s voyage o’er, 

While the lamp of home on his fancy burns, 
And points to a fairer shore! 

Yet who that ever gazed, 
Could look with unmoistened eye, 

When the veil of time was slowly raised, 
And the past came gliding by! 


And who that look’d would tread rks 
That self-same path again, 

To shed the tears that he once hath shed— 

To toil, to strive, in vain t 

Oh blest if his heart hath striven 

- For the hope that ne’er betrays— 

To behold the beacon-star of Heaven oo 


r THE TRIBUTE OF ARMS. 


. 


There is a legend connected with the Church of Notre 
Dame, that one of the earlier French Kings rode into that 
Cathedral after a victorious battle, and left there bis horse 
and arms as an offering to God and the Virgin for his success. 
Up to the period of the first Revolution there existed an 
equestrian statue of a knight armed cap-a-pe, who is sup- 
posed to have been this hero. Historians aie 2qreed as to 
the fact, but differ respecting the identity of the individual. 


. Taree came a knight in his armour light, to the Churehig 


Notre Dame; 


The victor heir of proud Navarre, and the sun-bright Or} 


flamme; 

The chancel rung ‘nesth his cqurser’s tread, where the 
priests were bowed in prayer, 

+And the mitred abbot raised his head, for a princely guest 
was there. 


He greeted aot that holy band, but made thd accustomed 


sign, 

And reined his barb with a practised hand, at the foot of S:. 
Mary's shrine; 

Then lighily leaped from his saddie down, the monks stood 
mute the while, 

And his kingly brow was lighted now, with a bright triam- 
phant smile. 


As he bowed him there on the altar stair, ard ‘sis devoir 
duly paid; 

For he added glory to his crest, and fame to his battle-blade; 

Then laid aside his helm of pride, nor shunned the gazing 
crowd, 

But kneeling near, where all might hear his homage breath. 
ed aloud :— 


Mother God! to the 1 betng tected end 
shield,” 

And this red reaping-hook of death, from Cassel’s bloody 
field 


‘Teese trophies true are sure thy due, to ail heasur 


be; 
The strife is done, the battle won, by might derived from 
thee! 


hare my vietor’s epear, and gallant monk 


The horse and lance, how dearly proved! that served in 


sorest need : 
Yes, Mary Mother! unto thee such gifts of right belony, « 
For the race it is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong 


‘* What most I prize, I proffer thee, accept the tribute meet; 

my spear, my steed, all prostrate at 
th ; 

Ther let hem befor thy shrine, that oil the aay 


We now who nerved the conqueror arm, and gave it 


Smile sweet on his closing days! 


vietory 


. | 
. 
po 
2 sh, 
Love thee, parted time! - 
si 
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FEMALE SENTIMENTALISTS. 

Turns isa great deal of spurious sentiment 
im every thing. And the affectation or misappli- 
cation of feeling is far more prejudicial than its 
excess. Thus the sympathy which works of fic- 
tion excite, though it has in it something tender 
and romantic, by no means involves real feeling. 
The young woman who is versed in romances, 
will, no doubt, acquire the language of senti- 
ment. She will have a sigh and a tear for every 
eccasion—a languish-look, and a nervous palpi- 


tation ; she will condole with every tale of dis- | 


tress, and be exuberant, at least, in her profes- 
sions of sympathy. She will even imagine it 
pretty and picturesque to appear in a cottage, to 
drop a guinea on a poor man’s table, and to re- 
ceive, with blushing modesty, his lavish thanks. 
But when the effort is really to be made—when 
she finds that charity involves self-denial and ex- 
- ertion—that she must rise from the luxurious 
couch, and soil her ‘silken sandals, and encoun- 
ter, perhaps, rudeness and ingratitude from the 
object of her relief; and that all this is to be 
done without observation or applause ; that there 
is no one to overhear her silver voice, or to watch 
her gliding footsteps, or to trace her fairy form, 
as she passes down the village street —then her 

ic ardour cools—she shrinks from 
- the painful duty, and discovers that what is very 
interesting and poetic in description, is very dull 
and irksome in practice. The very morbidness 
of her sensibility is a bar to the real exercise of 


benevolence: she cannot bear to look upon’ 


pain ; there is so much that is offensive in human 


misery, atid unromantic in its detail; there is so | 


much that is appalling in scenes of misery and 
. sickness, and death, that she recoils from the 
mere observation of such calamities, and shuts 
her eyes and closes her ears to genuine distress, 
from the same feelings that cause her to scream 
at the approach of a spider, or faint at the sight 
of blood. Yet she delights to nurse imaginary 
griefs, to live in an ideal world, and so to pam- 
per her fancy, and excite her sensibility, that 
they alone become to her prolific sources of un- 
happiness.—Mrs. Sanford’s Woman in her So- 


APPEARANCE OF THE DEAD. 
Ir frequently happens that the features of the 


dead retain their entire form and individual like- | 


ness for many years after their burial. Experi- 
"ence, however, has proved that on exposure to 
the air for some min , dust returns to dust 
again. The ig circumstances occurred 
at the disinterment of the body of Robert Burns, 
the poet, sometime in the year 1815, for the pur- 
pose of being entombed beneath a splendid mon- 
ument :— 

Asa report had been spread that the principal 
coffin was made of oak, a hope was entertained 
that it wou!d be possible to transport it from the 
north to the east corner of St. Michael’s without 
pening it, or disturbing the sacred deposit it 
contained. But this hope proved fallacious. On 


the slightest pressure; and the lid removed, a 
spectacle was unfolded, which, considering the 
fame of the mighty dead, has rarely been wit- 


vitality, or rather exhibiting the features of one 
who had newly sunk into the sleep of death—the 
lordly forehead, arched and high—the scalp is 
still covered with hair and the teeth perfectly , 
firm and white. The scene was sq imposing, 
that most of the workmen stood bare and unco- 
vered, as the late Dr. Gregory did at the exhu- 
mation of the remains of the illustrious hero of 
Bannockburn, and at the same time felt their 
frames thrilling with some undefinable emotion, 
as they gazed on the ashes of him whose fame is 
as wide as the world itself. But the effect was 
momentary; for when they proceeded to insert 
a shell or case below the coffin, the head separat- 
ed from the trunk, and the whole body, with the 
exception of the bones, crumbled into dust. 
STEAM. 

Tue poets of former pase & 
dowed with a spirit of vaticination, and truly the 
gift seems to have descended on some of their 
successors. In the whole range of English lite- * 
rature, perhaps, there is nothing more curious 
than the following prophecy in Dr, Darwin's Bo- — 
tanical Garden. The poem was published if 
1789, and was composed, it is well known, at 
least twenty years before the dafe of its publica- 
tion :— 

Soon shall thy arm, unconquer’d steam, afar 

Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 
Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
Thy flying chariot through the fields of air. 
Fair crews, triumphant leaning from above, 
Shall wave their fluttering ’kerchiefs as they move ; 
Or warrior’s bands alarm the gaping crowd, 
And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud ; 
So mighty Hercules, o’er many a clime - 
Waved his huge mace in virtue’s cause sublime, 
Unmeasured strength, with early art combined, 
Awed, served, protected and amazed mankind. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an 
enemy to pomp and noise; it arises in the first 
place from an enjoyment of one’s self, and in the 
next from the friendship and conversation of a 
few select companions; it loves shade and soli- 


’ tude, and naturally haunts groves and fountains, 


fields and meadows; in short it feels every thing 
it wants within itself, and receives no addition 
from multitudes of witnesses and spectators. On 
the contrary, false happiness loves to be in a 
crowd, and to draw the eyes of the world upon 
her. She does not receive any satisfaction from 
the applause which she gives herself, but from 
the admiration wiich she raises in others. She 
flourishes in courts and palaces, theatres and as- 
semblies, and feels the realities of existence but 
when she is looked upon.—Addison. 
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; testing the coffin, it was found to be composed 
the remains of the great poet, to all appearance 
nearly entire, and retaining various traces of 
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ROGER CLEVELLY. 
A DEVONSHIRE LEGEND. 


Why did you win my virgin heart, 
Yet leave that heart to break? 


William and Margaret. 


K. Henry. © thou eternal mover of the heavens, 5 
ie Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 
O, beat away the busy meddling fiend, 


In the village of Winkleigh there lived, in the 
reign of Charles the Second, a miller of the name 
of Clevelly ; he was what is called, in the remote 
parts of the county, a substantiafman; what he 
had was his own, and his upright dealings with 
the world, and economy in his own household, 
enabled him at his death to place his son Roger, 
who had just attained his twenty-second year, in 
similarly inde t circumstances. His estate 
consisted of a good mill, and about temacres of 
land in tolerable cultivation. Many were the 
deliberations of the calculating fathers and sharp- 
a mothers of Winkleigh upon young Clevel- 

succeeding to his father’s possessions, and 
ters should be absent on Sundays at the village 
church. 


was somewhat too sturdy; but this is a fault 
which is easily overlooked in Devonshire, where 
skill in wrestling is so much in repute, and where 
strength of body is often found to make amends 
for any-deficiency in the mental faculty. He 
had. made ne slight impression on the fair-eyed 
girls of his native village, although there were 
some damsels whose charms were on the wane, 
who hinted that the flourishing business of Roger 
Clevelly was the most powerful magnet. Be 
this as it may, there were many families who 
would have been proud of an-alliance with the 
young miller; but the charms of no maiden had 
as yet enslaved him, although there were many in 
his neighbourhood who could boast of a fair pro- 
portion of that beauty for which the damsels of 
Devonshire are so justly famous. Many were 


. the invitations he received, and no rustic fete 


was given to which he was not invited. - 
Three years had passed away since the death 
of his father, when Roger, at length, seriously 
determined to take unto himself a wife, and he 
was not long in fixing upon one whom he thought 
in every respect likely to render bim happy. 
He accordingly waited one morning upon the 
father of the object of his choice, and after some 
preliminary formule, Reger was permitted to 
visit the house of the wealthy farmer, in the 
“ pay his address” to the old man’s darling, 
- beautiful Alice Buckland. Her’s was that 
beauty at which your city dames may scoff; but 
“her fairscheek, glowing with the rosy bue of | 


2d part of K. Henry VI. 


health, her white and even teeth, aud dark brow 


lack of. affection, and ere the year was out each 
village lass pointed to the happy couple as they 
strolied along, and, with laughing eye and signi~ 
fieant gestures, betrayed her allowable envy. . 
But the dark veil of superstition was still spread 
over the peasantry of England. Evil spirits were 
believed ta roam through the world, blighting 
the fair hopes of the young and sanguine heart. 
A dark and feafful tale had oft been whi 

by the elders of the village, that Roger Cleyelly 
was the last of his race,aad that an evil destiny 
hung over him. Buthe heard not these things, 
or, if he did hear,them, they were unheeded, and 
their forebodings bled him not. 

At length, the 8 fixed for their marriage; 
and the busy fingers of the bride and her friend 
were employed in preparing her wedding dress: _ 
In three weeks they were to be made man and 
wife, and each looked forward to the happy day 
which should see them united by the holy and 
indissoluble bond of'wedlock. 

Young Clevelly was in the habit of riding over 
to Hatherleigh market every week, and he had 
left home oné day for that purpose, intending to 
make a purchase of some corn of a farmer with 
whom he had many dealings. His stay at Hather- — 
leigh was much protracted, in consequence of 
his not finding this person im the town as he ex- 
pected, and night was advancing, when he deter+ 
mined to return home. Before he had quitted 
the town half an hour, it became quite dark; 
this made him urge his horse forward with some 
speed, for the roads in those days were not over 
safe to travel in the night time. He had arrived 
within a mile of his home, when the horse he 
rode, with an instinct peculiar to that animal, 
suddenly shyed, and in doing 0, nearly threw the 
young miller into the road; at the sanié moment 
a faint voice cried out for help. 

“ Whoa! whoa! jade!” said thé miller, stro- 
king the neck of his horse ; then raising his voice, 

he cried out, in in the familiar dialect of the west, - 
to the person who had spolien, and whom, owing 
to the darkness, he could het see distinctly— 

here at this timeo’ night?” 


in 
of rusticity, were not less winning, and her tri- 
Between two such beings there is little fear of a ‘ . 
** 
a. tioned youth, though the fastidious mightsay he 
al 
: 


A deep pause ensued, interrupted only by the 
answer was returned, and Roger dismounting, 
perceived that a young and well-dressed «nan 
was lying in the middle of the road, apparently 


i 


as if it were a paintohim. His hair was jetty 
blaok, and it fell in large curls over his shoulders, 
beautifully contrasting with his high, pale fore- 
head, on which age had not yet stamped a single 
wrinkle. His figure was such as the most fasti- 
dious might essay in vain to find a fault with; his 


“ You had # horse then?” inquired the miller, 
hastily ; “ pardon me, Sir, I wot not that you had 
been viding last night, though, fool that I am, I 
remember unbuckling your spurs and drawing 
off your boots. I will send over the country'in 
and, rising from his 

ve orders 
the stray horse. 


the loss of, had J fallen into other hands.” 
He took from his vest, as he spoke, a 


rte 


dubbed knight, ruffling in silk and gold lace, : 


accustomed labour that day. 
arrived, the men who had gone in search of the 


| stranger's horse retarned without it, and inform- 


ed their master that no traces of the stray animal 
had been obtained. 

Not to tire our readers with all that passed 
between young Clevelly, and his guest, we must 
inform them, that at the end of three days the 
latter discovered no inclination todepart. These 
days seemed but so many hours to the miller. 
Sunday morning came, and it was then that he, 
for the first time, remembered he had not seen 
his beloved Alice since the day he set out for 
Hatherleigh market. Stung by self-reproach, 
be hastened to his chamber, and dressed himself 


- in his best, to attend the village church, for tie 
inhabitants 


tinkle of its bell now summoned the 
under its hallowed roof. Roger soon completed 
his rustic toilet, and was descending the stairs, 
when he met the stranger, whom we shall now 
call Herrick, and who thus accosted him : . 
' Whither now, Master Clevelly >” then, glan- 
cing at his dress,“ Truly those hosen become 
your leg passing well, and your points are tied 


{ 
gee ROGER CLEVELLY. 
im a state of intoxication. After a moment's 
deliberation he drew the stranger from the road, 
and placing him on the green sward, remounted 
his horse, and rode hastily home for assistance. As they sat at breakfast, the stranger convers- 
This was soon procured, and in half an hour the ed freely with the young miller, and-scrupled not . 
~~ stranger was under the roof of the young miller, | to tell him that he had been engaged in more 
. in a state, to all appearance, of total unconscious- | than one scene of violence and rapine on the 
ness of what had been done for him by his gene- | coast of South America. 
rous preserver. Hock and soda-water, the “ Here,” said he, producing a massive gold 
modern tippler’s nemedy for such cases, were not | chain, “I took this from the neck of the governor 
. known at that period to the unsophisticated in- | of a Spanish fort near Panama. I slew him with 
habitants of Winkleigh : the miller had none, but a pistol shot, just as he was about to give fire to 
such simple restoratives as his generous disposi- | one of his culverins. I cannot now bestow it on 
a more worthy’gentleman than yourself ;” and, 
’ _ ender his guest of the kindness with | rising from his seat, he hung it- round the neck 
’ tréated. Old Dorcas, the | of the astonished miller, who, thunderstruck at ~ 
, not unused to cuch scenes. | such an instanee of generosity, was with difficulty 
old master,’yentured fo | persuaded to keep it. 
t's sleep would pestere the “Tis but a trifle,” said the stranger, “a mere 
; ; be was thgrefore | bauble, believe me. 1 have a few things here, 
care in the best chamber, | though, which I should have much grieved for 
gambols on the deserted steel 
casket, and,opening it with a small key, dis- 
betimes, set about his | played a quantity of jewels of such dazzling, — ‘ 
Gusenme, brightness, that old Dorcas literally screamed 
EEE bis astonishment, entered the g miller doubted 
«thanked his preseryer in the most 
shown him. mself at court, 
There were po marks left is countenance of : 
the excess of the previous evening, and his gait ring @ rapier 7 eel DY side. 
and manner were those of a man who had seen | The stranger's manner was bland and courteous, 
: the world, and mixed with polished society, | and bis marvellous relationsof perils by land and 
; although there was something like a bluntness | sea, and “ hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ th’ imminent 
> in his discourse, which indicated that he had | deadly breach,” completely turned the head of 
. been used to the sea. His face was eminently | the miller, who paid but little attention to his - 
handsome; his eyes were large, dark, and lus- 
trous; his nose beautifully formed; his mouth ‘ 
somewhat large, but well-shaped, though when 
; he smiled there was a writting of the nether lip, ° 
: age appeared to be about thirty. Upon his en- 
tering the room, the miller handed him a chair, 
and then helped him to the good things he had 
provided for breakfast. Tea, coffee, and choco- 
late were not known in those days to persons in eg 
his station of life, but there was no lack of ham, 
beef, and good ale, while a flask of choice wine 
was added to the list by the generous young 
miller. The stranger, however, made but a sorry 
meal, which he said was owing to the preceding 
night's debauch. 
“* "Tis ever so with me,” said he, “ after I have 
drank too freely overnight. ’Tis lucky that 1 
escaped without a broken limb, for my mare is a 
winsome jade, and requires a tight hand.” ‘ 
7 
~ 
all 
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“ To church,” replied Roger. “ Why ask ye, 
Master Merrick ?—will ye not go with me?” | 
The lip of Herrick curled with a smile as he 


replied— 

“ “Go with thee, Master Clevelly—marry, I 
would as lief hang. What, sit for a‘whole hour 
and hear a long discourse from that feeble and 
short-sighted piece of mortality ye pointed out to 
me yesterday. Never!” 

. “ Pr’ythee, forbear,” replied Roger, somewhat 
hastily, “he is a worthy, pious man, and is be- 
loved by his flock ; as to his discourse, why——”’ 

“ Pshaw!” interrupted Herrick, “ it may do 
very well for the clowns of this village ; but shall 
I, who have studied m Araby, and learnt that 
secret which places the wealth of the Indies at 
my disposal, listen to a teacher of clodpoles ?— 
Nay, huff it not, man; 1 do not include thee, for 
there is that in thy looks which tells me thou 
wert Worn to a better fortune.” 

Roger smiled. » 

“ Ay,” continued Herrick, “I see’ that thou- 
art possessed of more spirit than the clowns of 
this dull village, in which no man can raise him- 
self. «What say ye, Sir, to a visit*to London? 
where the merits of a gallant like yourself are 
soon known and appreciated.” 

“ T willtalk of that when I return,” ‘replied _ 
Roger, brushing past him ; “ butif I stay to hear 
_ you now, I shall not*get to the church in time, 
and I must go to-day.” 
~ He bounded from the house aa:he spoke, to the 
evident chagrin of Herriék, 

” church, in which the inhabitants of village 
were already assembled. He passed up the aisle, 
and entered Master Buckland’s pew, where sat 

- his beloved Alice, her countenance reddened 
with a mingled feeling of gladness and displea- 
sure. A reproachful glance from Alice struck 
to his heart, and he bitterly upbraided himself 
for his neglect of the beautiful and fond girl, who 
loved him with the unalloyed affection of a first 
and early passion. Who could blame them if 

_ they rejoiced at the conclusion of the morning's 
service? As they gained the churchyard, the 
lovers separated from the throng, and Roger 
sought and obtained pardon for his neglect. 

We shall not dwell on all that transpired be- 
tween them. Those who have been lovers can 


picture to themselves such scenes, while to those < 


who have never loved—and where are they ?— 
the pen cannot convey an adequate description. 


@that-‘moon was out. And he kept his word for, 
im less than a week, be bade adieu to the village 
of Winkleigh, and was on his road te London, 
accompanied by Herrick. 

It was not without regret that he quitted Alice, 
but then he consoled himself with the reflection 
that he should reap advantage by a visit to Lon- 
den, and appear more refined and polished when 
he returned. On arriving there, they put up at 
one of the best inns in Fleet Street, and Roger 


ws soon the gayest of the wild gallants who fre- 
quented that celebrated»part of London. Her- 
rick mingled with the polish of a courtier the 
recklessness and careless bearing of a sailor, and 
ere a week had passed, Clevelly, under his guid- 
-ance, had drank deep at the dark and inky foun- © 
tain of vice. His appearance soon altered; his 
face lost its healthy and sunburnt. hue, and his 
languid eye told too plainly that dissipation had 
done its work upon him. His step, to be sure, 
was much like that of the gallants of London— 
he turned out his toes so as to show the rosetts 
on his shoes, or when booted, to show his spur- 
leathers; but it wanted that firmness and elasti- 
heartless and sensual miscreant, Charles, 
held, at this time, his court at Whitehall, and 
London was crammed with all the gay and 
thoughtless in Every one knows, or, 
at least, ought to , what society was in this , 
reign; a reign in which Oates, Dangerfeld, Blood, 
and other such ruffians, were not only to 
live, bt wereveven patronized and by 
the Court. This was the age in which the witty 
an@italented, but depraved Rochester roamed 
about; at one time smusing the rabble in the 
guise of a charlatan;—at another, 
the’ -out of their wils in the garb’of an 
the latter means, secrets from those by whom 
was 
made many needy and desperatg, who 
had once lived im.affluence were content to sub- 
sist upon the of the powerful and vicious. 
Licentiousness and vice had reached their utmost 
height, and to’be virtuous was'to of 
ridicule and contempt. 

It would, then, have been wonderful indeed if 
Roger had remained three weeks in London 
without contamination; more especially in the 
company of Herrick, whose manners were as 
loose as his wealth was boundless. 

Unaccustomed to a life of riot and 
Clevelly soon began to feel the effectsofindulg- 
ing in such excesses, and having been confined 
to his chamber one day by indisposition, he re- 
tired to bed early ; but not to sleep, for his fever- 
ed brain forbade it. He lay till long after the 
midnight chimes had sounded; it was then that 
he slept, but dreams of a dark and fearful kind 
haunted his slimbers. He beheld, as if reflected 
in a mirror, the church-yard of his native village, 
and he looked and saw a newly-formed grave, on 
which some friends of the departed had scattered 

profusion of wild flowers, now fast fading in the 
hoon-day sun—and anon, the scene changed, and 
a @ark cloud rolled before him, and as it dissolv- 
ed, an awful scene was disclosed. He beheld a 
figure like himself bow before a throne of daz- 
zling brightness, on which sat one whose coun- 
tenance shone like the face of the prophet when 
he descended frorh Mount Sinai, and ten thou- 
sand celestial beings were gathered around. 
Suddenly, a voice loud and fearful pealed through 
the vault of heaven, and one of gidnt size and 


| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
tion of London which Herrick gave him, com- 
would see the city, and taste of its pleasu 4 


ROGER CLEVELLY. - 


height appeared, and claimed the goul of him who 
bad thus humbled himself. Then came forth 
one arrayed in white, and low she bowed, and 
in meek and piteous accents supplicated for the 
soul of him who knelt. And the figure was that 


of -his deserted love, his fondly-devoted Alice !. 


He started from his couch with a deep groan of 
anguish; cold drops of moisture stood on his 
brow; he essayed to pray, but his tongue moved 
noiselessly, his parched lips quivered with agony, 
and he sunk back in a swoon. 

When he recovered, the first rays of the morn- 
ing sun gleamed on the latticed window of his 
chamber. Throwing himself on his knees, he 
implored mercy for his numerous sins, and pray- 
ed with an intensity like that of a criminal who 
is about to be sacrificed to the offended laws of 
his country. Tears, bitter scalding tears; sach 
as he had never shed , rolled down his 
, hectic cheek, and his faltering tongue poured 
forth the anguish of his troubled spirit. 

A gentle tap at the door aroused him from his 
recumbent posture ; he opened ity end: Merrink 
entered in his gown and slippers. 

“ Good morrow, Bully Roger,” said he, 
has troubled ye so much, my good friend? You 
look scared.” 

“ Ob, Herrick!” replied Roger, “I am sick 
at heart; 


Pshaw!” interrupted Herrick, “then 
have been only dreaming—by this light I thought 
80; for as I lay ip the next chamber, I could hear 
you mutter and,exclaim in your sleep. Why, 
thou art not cast down because thou hast had a 
dream. Courage,man; what will the gallants 
of Fleet Street say to thee if it should come to 
their ears?” 

“ Peace,” said Clevelly hastily, “1 have had 
such a warning in that dream, that I would not 
stay another day in London, were it to obtain the 
treasures of the east—no, Herrick, no earthly 
power shall keep me here; to-day 1 set off for 
Winkleigh. [If thou art still my friend, thou wilt 
bear me company.” 

It was in vain that Herrick attempted to turn 
him from his determination ; he was alike insen- 
sible to reasoning or ridicule ; and ere the morn- 
ing was far advanced, they quitted London, and 
were on their road to Win 

Nothing worthy of relation occurred during 
their journey, which was one of difficulty in 
those days. Roger was moody and thoughtful, 
and at times a prey to the deepest melancholy, 
which all the jokes and witticisms of his friend 
could not dispel. 

Day had began to dawn when they arrived in 
sight of the village of Winkleigh. A faint streak 
of light appeared in the east, but not a single 
chimney as yet sent forth its wreath of smoke, 
so grateful to the eye of the weary traveller. 
Every window and door was fastened, and Roger 
beheld with a moistened-eye his house and mili, 
which reared its long vanes high above the sur- 
rounding houses. 


Old Dorcas aroused from her slumbers by the 


arrival of her young master and his companion, 
immediately set about preparing breakfast ; but, 
as she did so, the miller could perceive that she 
was unusually dejected. He dreaded to ask after 
Alice when he first entered, as many do who are 
prepared for the worst, yet are loth te have their 
fears confirmed ; but he could now no longer . 
delay the question. How shall we describe his 
feelings upon receiving the news of the maiden’s 
death? There dre some living who lave been 
thus stripped of all they loved in thi » but 
can they degcribe their agony at the ing 
moment which makes them acquainted with their 
loss? No: All that poets wrote or minstrels sung 
would fall short of the description ;—how then 
shall we paint the anguish of the soul-struck lover? 

His first torrent of grief being over, the young 
miller inquized when and bow she died. ' 

“ Alas!” replied Dorcas, “ she took your leay- 
ing her much to heart, and especially the uel 
letter sent her that——” 

.“ Hat” cried Roger, starting on his feet, and 
staring wildly, “ what letter ?—a letter, say ye? 
—I wrote none—where is it?” 

Here Hefrick interposed. “’Twas the vile 
art of some cursed rival, my good friend,” said 
he. “ Now, as I wear asword, it shail drink his 
blood.” 

“Twill not bring her back again, poor inno- 
cent,” said the Dame ;.“ # fairer maid, or one 
mpre gentle, never sun shone on; but she is 
gone—they buried her yesterday. Alas! that I 
should ever live,to see this day !” 

Roger quitted the room at this moment, with: 
a hurried step, threw his cloak around him, and 
strode towards the churchyard. He soon disco- 
vered the grave, the likeness of which he had 
beheld in his dream. There was the fresh-turned 
earth, and the scattered flowers, now withered 
and loveless, but newly placed. He had scarcely 
reached the spot, when he was conscious that he 
had been followed, and turning quig¢kly round, be 


beheld Herrick. He saw before him the author 
of his sufferings, and giving vent to his indigna~ ; | 


tion, he upbraided him in bitter terms. Herrick 
heard him with a smile, and tauatingly bade him 
remember that he alone was the cause of all. 
This reproach stung him to the soul, and he 
groaned bitterly as Herrick with a malicious 
satisfaction ran oveg.a list of his excesses while 
in London. 

“ So!” said he, folding his arms, and looking 
on the wretched young man, as the basilisk is 
fabled to look upon its victim; “ so this is my 

for having treated you like a noble. Was 
who introduced ye to that pretty wench with. 
whom you were so taken,and who drew so 


on your purse, that you were fain to come to me Z 


for a supply ?>Or was it I alone who helped to 
fleece the young Teaplag wheee money 
ed him ?—Was it I——?” 

“ Peace, peace, malicious fiend!” cried Cle- 
velly; “hadst thou the heart of a man, thou 
wouldst pity my distress. Get thee gone from 
my sight. Would I had been laid in my grave 
ere I had met with theo!” 


\ 
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CLEVELLY. 


A wild laugh was Herrick’s only reply, but it 
stung Roger to the soul, and he quickly clutched 
the handle of his sword, which, however, with all 
‘his strength he could not draw from the scab- 
bard. 

“ Desist,” said Herrick, “ take thy hand from 
thy toasting iron, or 1 will paralyze thy frame, 
and make thee as helpless as an aged man.” 

Clevelly knew too well the power of Herrick, 
means his sword had rendered 


" The miller made no reply, but covering his 
face with his hands, wept bitterly, while his com- 


tion. 
me,” said Roger, imploringly 
~ Nay,” replied with « you 
had better quit this place, for onder comes he 
who was-to have been your law.” 
The miller raised his head, and perceivéd that 
Herrick spoke truly, fer William Buckland, the 
brother of his departed Alice, leapingever a low 
_ Stile, entered the ehurckyatd, and advanced to- 
wards thei. 


“ Ha! thou damnable villain,” cried he, “ art 
thou returned with tity yile companion to exult 
over her now she is in her grave?” 

« Oh, Willig,” replied Clevelly, “do not up- 
braid me; ’tis punishment enough to look upon 
this green bank—my heart is broken.” 

“ Nay, thy hypocrisy shall not screen thee,” 
said the fiery youth; “I yesterday swore aipon 
this grave that I would revenge her death; there- 
fore prepare, for one of us must fail.” 

He unclasped the cloaks in which he was muf- 


“T may be left to try yours,” remarked young 
Buckland, “ but he at present is my man.” 
» “ We shall see that anon,oy,” replied Her- 
rick with bitter emphasis. “ Take your stand, 
young sir, my friend is ready for you.” 

As he spoke, Roger threw off his cloak, then 
stepping a few paces aside, stood opposite young 


_» Buckland, and waited for his attack. 


The miller , during his stay in London, had not, 
other accomplishments, neglected to im- 
himself in the art of defence, but it proved 

of little use against the strength and impetuosity 


finish the work of death, when Herrick, unsheath- 
ing his rapier, parried the thrust with great dex- 
terity, and presented his point so as to keep off 


the infuriate youngman. Enraged at this inter- 
ference, he attacked Herrick with great fury, 
but at the first lunge, his sword bent like a bull- 


rush, and the blade and handle became red-hot! 


With a shout of terror he dashed the weapon to 


the ground, and fled from the churchyard with - 


the speed of lightning, not doubting but that he 
had crossed swords with the fiend himself. Her- 
rick smiled at his affright, then sheathing his 
weapon, directed his attention to the wounded 
youth, whose blood was fast flowing from the 
deep wound he had received, so fast, indeed, that 
nothing but prompt assistance could prevent his 
dying on the spot. Raising the body in his arms, 
Herrick bore it home, and summoned Dorcas to 


. his assistanéé, who was about to send for a sur- 


geon, when he interposed, and after placing the 
body in Rogers own chamber, began to strip and 
examine the wound, which he dressed with great 
care and skill. An hour had passed ere Roger 
found Merrick and Dorcas watching his 
side. 
* The arrival of one or two of the neighbours 
at the same time announced, and they enter- 
the room with open mouths, and with the 
evident intention of demanding an explanation 
of the strange scene in the churchyar@; but 
Dorcas very unceremoniously showed them into 
anether room, and bidding them wait a few mo- 
ments, returned to her patient, whom she found 
supported earnest, though famt, 
conversation with Herrick. A word or two 
which she overheard, induced her to draw back, 
and she saw that Herrick held a parchment in 
the one hand, and a pen in the other, which he 
offered to Clevelly. 
“ Pshaw! this is foolery,” said he, perceiving 
him irresolute, “ subscribe your name, and health 


and boundless wealth are yours for yedrs to 


sign. 

“ Then die in thine obstinacy and guilt,” said 
Herrick ; and he was turning from the bed, when 
Roger motioned him to return—and again they 
spoke together; when, suddenly, the wounded 
man sprung up convulsively in the’ bed, and 
clasping his hands wildly together, cried— 

“ Aroint thee, fiend !—In the name of heaven, 
I charge thee be gone!” 

Scarcely were these words uttered when Her- 
rick’s frame seemed to dilate and tremble—his 


as though he had suddenly dissolved into air. 
Dorcas and the neighbours rushed into the cham- 
ber, and as one of them drew aside the window 
curtains, the morning sun burst with all its radi 
amce into the apartment; it fell upon the face 


of the wounded man—now clad in the pallid 


livery of death, and disclosed to their view all 
that wae mortal of: che 


leigh! tr 


7 
“ Pitifu minion,” said Herrick, glancing 
fiercely on him, “ I thonght thee possessed of a 
dead ?” 
sword, called upon Clevelly to defend himself. | come.” “ht } 
Roger essayed to tnsheath his weapon, but his Roger’s reply was scarcely audible; but she 
« trembling hand refused its office ;—when Herrick ; 
spoke— 
“ Couragic, Master Clevelly,” said he, “ out 
with your fox, and show this clodpole a little of 
your fence.” 
J eyes streamed forth a supernatural light—and 
with a diabolical smile of disappointed malice, 
the Tempter immediately disappeared! No light 
. or vapour accompanied his departure—it seemed ‘ 
sward, pierced through the body. The sword of ; 
William Buckland was already descending to | eee 
wnt 


CACHEMIRE SHAWLS, 


« Who does not recollect the exultation of Vaillant over 
a flower in the torrid wastes of Africa ?1—The affecting 
mention of the influence of a flower upor his mind, by 
Mango Park, in a time of suffering and despondency, in the 
heart of the same savage country, is familiar to every one."’ 
—How1tt's Book of the Seasons. 


War art thou thus in thy beauty cast, 
O Ignely, loneliest flower! 

Where the sound of song had never pass'd, 
From human hearth or bowér 7 


I pity thee for thy heart of love, 
For thy glowing heart, that fain 
Would breathe out joy with each wind to rove— 


In vain, lost thing! in vain! 


“ Though it bloom afar from the minstrel’s way, ¢ 
And the paths where lovers tread, 

Yet strength and hope, like an inborn day, 
By its odours have been shed. 


* «Ves! dews more sweet than ever fell 
O’er island of the biest, * 
Were shaken forth, from its perfumed bell, Re 
2 suffering human breast. 


“ A wanderer came, as a stricken deer, 
O’er the waste of burning saad, 

He bore the wound of an Arab spear, 
He,fied from a ruthless band. 


“ And dreams of home, in a troubled tide, 
Swept o’er his darkening eye, 

As he lay down by the fountain side, 
In his mute despair to die. 


“* But his glance was caught by the desert’s flower, 
The precious boon of heaven ! 

And sudden hope, like a vernal shower, 
To his fainting heart was given. 


+* Bor the bright flower spoke of One above, “ 
Of the Presence, felt to brood, 

With a spirit of pervading love, 
O’er the wildest solitude. 


“Oh! the seed was thrown these wastes among, 
In a blest and gracious hour! 
Por the lorn one rose, in heart made strong, 


Bre I shall tay me down beside 


By the lonely, loneliest flower !"" 


“ The grave! the grave! O happy they. 
Whom death hath seized in early spring, - 
Who sleep within the house of clay, = 
Gathered when life is blossoming. “4 
Brooxes. 


Mazion, my love ! ‘tis many a year, 7 
Since thy young forin was buried here; 
Marion, my love! and many a day " , 
May rolt its weary waste away, 


Thy perigbed loveliness, my bride! 


In peaceful slumber on thy breast! P 
Oh ! what heavenly bliss 'twould be 
To sleep in solitude with thee! 


What art thou, Marion? Ashesnow, * 
That golden bair, that pearly brow : 

What are the roses of thy cheeks ? > 
Ah! to my heart that cold stone speaks! Mens 
art no more !— indeed, 

My may melt, my heart may bleed. 


‘Dear Marion, it is hard to treed 
A world that bears thy dying bed: 

To feel that wheresoe’er I go, 

Through this dark wildertiess of woe, 

I tread the dust, I plack fair flowers, 


How exquisite! I never heard e ae 
So sweet a song from girl or bird: _T 

"Tis like some spirit, sent from God, _ sewing 
To guard the corisecrated clod 

‘Where Marion sleeps, as calm and stil! 

As yonder sunbeam on the hill. gt 


Again !|—Oh, God! "twill break my heart, 
Marion, my life! why did we part? s 
Did God so love thee that he gave 

A heart to be thy living grave! 

Oh! would to heaven that I could weep, © 
Mine agony ts far too deep! - 


Behold! the God of Day goes down . 
Through those red ¢louds, the crags that crown ; . 
And Jeaves me mourning by thy grave, - ’ 
Where weeping willows wildly wave. 


Oh! how I envy every tear — 
That mingles with thine ashes here! 

Oh! how T etivy every bud 
That draws existence from thy blood 
Ah! how I jong, upon thy breast, 

To lay me down, and be at rest! 


CACHEMIRE SHAWLS. 


Tare valuable article of ‘traffic occupies 20 
‘much curious matter, that it may be considered 


and why these shawls become so expensive an 


are so highly prized by 
nearly fifty thousand 


Europeans, employs — 
of hands. It would be 
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a THE FLOWER OF THE DESERT. . THE GRAVE OF MARION. . , 
| 
Ah! what a joy "twould be te rest 
For thy glory’s fleeting hour, 
For the desert place, thy living tomb— ; 
O lonely, loneliest flower ! 
Isaid—bat low voice made reply: * 
its blossoms all unmark’d must die, : 
That once, perchance, had formed a part 
_ Of thy young melancholy heart: 
@ With melody o’erflows my brain! 
me 
adding thereto am explanation of the meanings ct 
; of importance to our fair readers, to receive some the different borders attached by the ingenious 
explanation of the method employed in weavmg merchants to their manufacture. | vie 
that elegant and graceful envelop of female The manufacture of Cachemire shawls, which 
dress. We shall by that means demonstrate how 


 CLCOHEMIRE SHAWLS. 


difficult, perhaps, to estimate the number of 
shawls made every year; but it is generally 
computed, that sixteen thousand frames are em- 
ployed for this purpose ; and supposing that each — 
frame produced five shawls,per annum, the 
number made would amount to eighty thousand. 
One shaw! would oceupy an entire workshop, if 
the fabric was partigularly fine, a whole year; 
while six or eight Might be made of inferior 
quality in the same qpace of time. The number 
of weavers yed in these shops are not more 
than three, when the article is particularly 
fine, they can only make about a quarter of 
an inch perdiem. The shawls which contain 
_ the most ornament are made in pieces, at differ- 
ent shops, and it has been observed, that these 
pieces are very rarely of the same dimensions. 
The workmen are seated on benches, some three, 
others four in aclass. Plain shawls occupy only 
two workmen, and, for their purpose, they make 
use of a strong, straight heavy frame. 
there must bea variety of patterns inserted 
shawls, they use wooden needles, one for 
each separate colour in use; this causes the 
work to proceed very slowly, on account of the 
richness of the designs. Women and children 
are employed to separate the fine wool from the 
inferior ; and:young girls card it with their fin- 
gers, and lay it upon India muslin; to draw the 
thread to its length, and to cleanse it from impu- 
rity; they then give it into the bands of the wea- | 
vers and colourers. The frame that is used is 
very simple, and placed horizontally. The wea- 
ver.is seated on a bench; and a-child, placed a 
little below him, with its eyes fixed on the pat- 
tern, every time that the frame is turned, adver- 
tises the workman of the‘colours wanted, and 
the ich are to be employed. The 
overseer, Or workman, overlooks the opera- 
— “If a design is proposed to which they are 
» he teaches them to form the 
pn to select the sort of threads and co- 
loars which they require for use. The wages of 
first-rate workmen are from four to five pence; 
and those of the common sort from two to three 
pence. 

When a merchant undertakes this kind of em- 
ployment, he forms a certain number of shops in 
the same establishment, and he takes upon him- 
self the charge of superintendence ; he then fur- 
nishes the superior workmen with the threads, 
carded, as before mentioned, and dyed; they 
then carry it away to their separate manufacto-— 


5d. The 
ed from Cachemire are not washed after tak- 
ing out 


4 do not wash nor pack them equal to the former 
place. 


VARIOUS KINDS OF. SHAWLS. ‘ 

Notwithstanding the numerous accounts which 
travellers have given of the Juxury of the shawl, — 
and of the Cachemire goat, of whose hair it is - 
fabricated, we have never, either in travels or 
dictionaries, met with any information concern- 
ing the classification and nomenclature of the 
different kinds of shaw), according to their pat- 
terns and colours. 

What lady is unacquainted with the palms of 
the Indian shawls; and yet she is not aware that 
the palm trees of the shawls have not the slight- 

iblance to those of the desert; but re- 

ta very different tree, namely the cypress, 

the lovers’ tree among the orientals, which is — 

sculptured on the ruins of the palace of Per- 

sppolis, exactly as it is figured on the 
borders. 


The cypress of the shawl is, in fact, no more a 
palm, than are the willow boughs which are car- 
ried about on Palm Sundays. Palms play a 
conspicuous part in the nuptial festivals of the | 


gold and silver thread, adorned with fruit and * 
flowers, and festal chaplets, and tied with rib- | 
| bons, are borne in these solemnities, under the 
name of palm trees, as the symbol of fruitful- 
ness. 

The cypress adorns the border of a shawl, © 
even as the tree itself overshadows the bank of a 
stream; and is considered by the easterns as the 
image of religious and moral 
has expressed in verse— _ 

“ Be thou fruitful as the palm, or be 

Because its branches never incline to.the enrtle, 
but all shoot upwards towards heaven. 

The cypress is. to the @: 
image of their beloved; whose graceful move- 
ments in the bloom of life they trace in the wav- 
ing summit of this tree, when apparently animat- 
ed by the soft western wind. Thosetrees which 
the Europeans have, unaptly enough, converted 
into palms, have only shared the fate of the Vi- 
zier in the original Indian of chess: which 
the Persians call Tersin, the French, at first. 
generally translated Vierge, and afterwards 
converted into a Queen. 

The figurative sense of the latter, is not Jess 
understood by the European ladies, than the ori- 
ginal meaning of the wreaths and bunches of 
flowers woven in the middle of the square shaw! 
pieces, and which so greatly enhance their value. 
The Turkish and Persian name of these shawls 
is Boghdscha; a word which, in common lan- 
guage, signifies a bunch or bundle, and is used 
to designate the parcels of shawls and staffs of 
which the easterns make presents. The origin 
of the word is, however, neither Turkish ndr 
Persian, but Indian, from Pudscha, which means 


a flower-offering. When the season of the year, 


| | 
| 
wreathed together, are carried in the proces- — 
tions concerning the quality of the merchandise 
° and the colours of the designs, &c. 
As soon as the work is finished, the manufac- 
turer takes the shawls to the custom-house to be : : 
‘ marked, and paysa tax proportioned to the value 
marks them does not fail to them below - 
their real value. The duty demanded is Is. 
shawls is Amretseyr. Even at Cachemire they | 
e2 
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or the nature of the country will not afford the pinnacles, chains, peacocks’ feathers, © 
flowers which the Hindoos offer to their gods, the 

Indian women spread out shawls, in the middle 
of which the embroidered basket of flowers sup- 


often the epithets of God; awe he 
protector! be a blessing granted us! sin- 
gle letters, which form the word Ahmed, or , 
hammed, or some talismanic word, with the 
addition of Aala, Aala, “ the highest, the high- 
est” (of the best quality.) ; 
‘As a further elucidation of the “subject, we 
subjoin a translation uf the list sent with twelve 
shawls, which Mirza Abul Hassan Khan present- 
ed, in the name of the Schah of Persia, to her 
Majesty, the Empress of Austria. + 
1. K ire shawl, Tirmeh, i. 


i 


denominated Risaji; jhe plain ones are 
Djar ; those with a flowered ground, Djic- 
i; the striped shawls, and such as have apricot border. = ‘ 

patterns, are called Fermaisch; and the 4. White Risaji, with 2 chain border. « 
and narrowest, which are used as sashes, 


Beldar, i. ¢. supporting the stomach { chain. =~ 
6. Risaji, of the colour of the heavenly water, 


5. Musk-coloured Risaji, with 


ist, a name which expresses their use . 

plainly than those of the other varieties. with a chain border. > 

The name Risaji, seems to have some relation 7. Emerald Risaji, with roses in the corners. 

to the name of Risa, the eighth of the twelve 8. Ditto. ; 
9. White Risaji, with roses in the corners. 

10. Garlick-colouted Risaji, bordered. 


11. White shaw! (Ab 
12. Ditto, with willow Pin 
In conclusion, we give the explanation of the 
word shawl, from the Persian di , Fesh- 
eng Schuri, which illustrates ev article with 
a Persian verse, and the following one, by a die- 
tich of Mir Rasim Schal, is the well-known dress 
piece, woven of wool,asare the carpet and Abs, 
(in contradistinction to the richer silk and gold 
stuffs.) 
Abul Hassan Khai, in 1819, to the court inter- | — «1 tong not for rich silks or satins, 
preter at Vienna, together with a very lean My mind is contented with the schal and woollen stuf” 
Persian steed, on which 2 wit observed, “ Que 
Tambassadeur avait regale un cheval maigre et 


weaker, and at length 
tigued by a vain c 
tnous paths, strewed 
hori, according as they ‘are the produce of 
Kaschmire or Lahor. The imitations of them, 
whether they come from Bagdad, Paris, or Lon- 
don, are all called Taklid, é. e. imitations. 
The workshops of Kaschmire have very lately we seek it, find it, follow it, 
some splendid shawls, which are al- i 
ways marked with the word newtash, signifying 
new-fashioned. The patterns of these represent 


‘ 
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plies the place of fresh biossoms; OD Ulis tucy 
kneel, as do the Moslems on the little carpets, | ornamented ;) Lilsiledar (containing chains;) 
which exhibit a representation of the altar in the Peri-taus (peacock-winged,) Sc. These deno- 
holy temple of Mecca, towards which they turn minations are frequently worked on the. shawls 
¥ when they pray. with coloured silk; the name of the manufactu- 
The European ladies, whose delicate feet -or is also generally inscribed on them, and very 
sometimes repose on the Sedschadi, or praying 
carpets, and who fold around their fair shoulders 
the Boghdscha, or four-cornered shawls, are not 
generally aware that the Moslem kneels on the 
former, the Indian on the latter, which represents 
the Pudscha, or flower-offering » 
Hindoo women consecrate themselves to 4 
as the flowers of the creation. 
The Boghdscha, or square shawl, with the 
 flower-basket in the centre, may here take pre- 
cedence of the other kinds, from the superiority 
of ity original destination, rather than from its 
commercial value; for, in this respect, it is 2. Risagt, white, with a wide border; sron 
usually surpassed by the long scarf shawls. manufaetory of Dervish Mohammed. 
when they have a deep border, are com- 3. Tirmeh, resembling linen. Moondart, or 
— 0 irmeh. o Tirma 19 the 
ith an 
| 
: 
‘ A third class of shawis are woven without dage which has hitherto prevented us from see- 
flowers or borders, and are generally made into jing reality. This isdone by degrees: the illu- 
-* oe the ooulent. and especially the wo- | sion does not vanish all at once, but grows 
olly disappears. Fa- 
er. good, through tor- 
Doth thorns and flow- 
se of example and the 
our steps, we pause; 
ecollection a straight 
| tried, that of repose’ 
- and attain our object. 
of human lifes and 
t things does not make 
A 


MILTON. 


“ Who sung of Chaos and eternal Night ; 

Taught by the heav’aly Muse to venture down - 

The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 

Tho’ hard and rare !— 

Nor ceased to wander where the Muses haunt, 

Clear spring, ot shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song.” tad 
Lost. 


stretch’d upon a flow’ry bank, sat one 
Upon whose cheek, the vermeil bloom of youth with joy ciate, 
Glow'd joyouss—his fair, yet ample forebead, ereature of th’ imagination wild 
Seen thro’ the clust’ ring ringlets of brown hair, enchanter ‘ Comus,’ whose witching spell 
That wanton'd in the breeze luxuriant, And syren strains of enchain’d music might 
Bespoke the mind within ;—while in his hand, “ Create a soul, under the ribs of death.”” 
Past worn, as if "twere oft perus’d, he held e 
-Tale of romantic hist'ry, and the deeds, Sweet village Horton,* thou too wert witness, 
had fill’d his young and buoyant fancy As mid thy scenes sequester'd, lone he sung, 
golden dreams of high-wrought imagery, And from the channel of his dainty mind — 
Th’ Elysium of bright thoughts, Fiction'’s sweet sore’ ries : Produced L’ Allegro,” and “ Il Penseroso,’” 
The concentration of ail lovely things, 
As in a pictur’d landscape, breught to view — 
Whate'er is fair, or beautiful in nature: 
Thy tender pity, too, in plaintive verse 
Which from that face divine, thas outward show'd Responsive wail’d the death of Lycidas, 
Capacious thought, godlike @militude; : _| Of Lycidas, the bosom'd friend, and lov'd 
O’er nature's lovely iandecape spread around Coadjutor ;—who met, untimely met, 
He cast a quick and side-long glance, that took Where darkly waves the osier o’er the stream, 
In ite wide compass, all rural objects, A wat’ry grave! These were the themes that woke 
As hil, 6 lowly dale, or thymy mead, The tuneful efforts of his early lyre, . 
Or sweet sequester'd valley, or brown wood; That sent forth strains of sweeter harmony 
_ Or splashy spring, wherein the swallow dips Than ever Orphcus sung, when he bewail'’d 
With circling flight, his ready wing ;—or where | His lov’d, his lost Eurydice. 


Hoar Time ‘ 
Hath sped his way, with nolscless wing, since which 
The bloom that mark’d the youthful cheek hath fled, . 
Supplanted by the deeper lines of manhood, 

Of manhood bord’ring on the vale of years, © 
Tho’ sightless, and from the world’s sweet gafden — 
While overhedll is heard the cawing rook, | Quite shut out, a total blank presenting, 

Fieldfare or plover, calling to their mates ; ‘So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbs.” 

Nor yet unheeded pass’d observance quick, Yet, oh! what heav'nly-mindedness, what calm 

The bee, that rifling flies from flow’r to flow'r, Investiture, ’ 

Intent on sweets, the live-long summer's day; Mid all thigdeep priv ;—fay could aught 

Or bubbling brook, or naiad-haunted stream, Be seen upon this nether world, in shape 

Or twilight groves, of thick umbrageous shade, Of human form, (next kin to heav'nly niould,) 

Haunts of inspiration and poetic thought, That could display divine beatitude, 

The covert waiks of silent solicitude ; The hély purpose of a god-like mind, 

Naught scap’d his eye excursive, but from these Serenely bent on its great argument ? 

His teeming fancy drew ali imaged bliss. Upon that brow, conscious of strength, there sat 

All that the mind creative can pursue A lofty bearing ; as one who inward plann’d 

Of wonderful of fair, thro’ earth or sky, Some great exploit, or high achievement prowd. 

Stood present to his view ;—tho’ listless sunk ° The loss of sight he mourn'd, as one debarr’d 

In drowsy dream, of youth imaginative, From view of nature’s sweet varieties. 

As one absorb’d in sweet forgetfulness ; Yet not the less sought he the flow’ry bank, 

Yet still the mind in busy phantasy, Where oft his boyhood strayed, or “ Siloa’s stream ™ 

Is ever wakeful, ever on th’ alert, That flow’d fast by the oracle of God.” 

That finds no footing, tike the dove of Noah, But most his daring flight advent’rous took, 

To rest its flight advemt’rous—but is, (tho’ (Where none essayed before to spread a wing,) 
Seeming to the gaze of one unpractised, When th’ embattled host of heav'n prociaim’d, 

‘To be close bound up in cold indifference.) In lofty verse ;—angels with angels Icagued 

For ever watchful, like the bird of Jove, In direful war—'till from his princely throne, 

By fabled poets sung. Upon that face, . Thus forfeited by revolt, th’ apostate 

Divine expression kindling glow’d triumphant, Fell, hurl’d headiong. Thro’ all th’ empyrean road 
The speaking emanation of the soul, Seen like a meteor, flaming thro’ the sky, . 

As when the sun thro’ misty morning breaks . He with his crew of fallen spirits fell 

With golden splendour, light’ning the orient, : 
_ So lighted up those features, as the mind 1 > 
From its imprison’d cell forth drew its store * A retired village in Buckinghamshire, where the illus- 
Of many-colour’d tissue, of bright thoughts, trious poet passed the earliest part of his life. 
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Deep prostrate sunk, beneath the flaming lake, 

The dol’ rous shades of grisly black despair, 
¢* Where hope ne’er comes, that comes to all ;”’—just, Just 
Retribution, for this their foul revolt, 

And treason dang’ rous 'gainst heav’n’s matchless King. 
And Jonger yet had sunk in that red pool 2 

Of liquid fire, immortal suff’ rers doom'd. 

Had not their chief, Satan, th’ arch fiend, with voice 
Potential call’d, as high erect he stood 

Upon the burning mari. Awoke by their 

Great leader's voice, like locusts up they spring 

And straight alight, with bane(ul wings outspread, 
When they their new-found city ’gan to build, 

By name call’d Pandemonium ;—the royal 

Seat, and capital of hell's proud potentate, 

Synod of gods, of gods infernal met. 


Bard of immortal subjects, this, this form’d 
The matter of thy song, on which thy soul 
Dilated—with how, tho’ 

‘The Tempter, with inbred malice fraught, first 
Piann’d his dark, insidious emprise, (’ ensnare, 
With guileful arts our first progenitors 

And mar their happy Eden. Too bilesful 
Seat escape th’ envious eye of our dread foe, 
Who plotted nothing less than man's defeat, , 
For ever banish’d fruitful paradise, 

Thro’ sin our bane, the bane of all mahkind. 
Whilst thou, with dignified sublimity, 

As with the wing of some superior angel, 
Bear’st thy flight amid the chesubic host, 

Like flying pursuivant, on herald bent, 

Thro’ all the sapphire biaze, of kingly thrones, 
Of powers supreme, celestial ardours bright, 


The shining seats of high born dignities, 
Caught up to the third heav'ns, thou there bebeld’st 
The glories of transcendent Deity, 

And heard’st, as from ten thousand voices sweet, 
(Thine ear attuned to heav’nly symphonies,) 
The harpings of adoring seraphims, 

And the shout of th’ archangels, and the voice, 
Like many waters heard, the veice of God! 

“ With thoughts that wander thro’ eternity,”’ 
What else could fill that mighty mind, or meet 
Its vast conceptions, or “ find room and verge 
Enough” t’ expand its noble aspirations ? 

What else save this, its one great argument, 
The “ Fall of Man,”’ and cause of all our woe; 
Till one, ‘a greater Man,” th’ eternal Son 

** Restore us, and regain the blissful seat!’’ 


The praise of man were vain, great epic bard, 

»Twere vain to rear a column to the skies, 
Or grave thy name on time-enduring brass, 
Or sculptur’d stone, or breathing marbie’s bust, 
To hand it down to deep posterity ; 
Thou’ st ’graved thyself a nobler monument, 
Enduring more than earth’s proud pageantry, 
Or the cold records of its prostrate dust; ‘ 
"Tis the divinity within that lives, % 
The consecration of the soul divine, ” a 
Th’ outpouring of the spirit immortal, 

breathe, and words that 


Thro’ all hy works, deep traced in évery lite, 
must survive the pointed 


4. 


pyramid, 
Fame’s emblazonry ;—¢’en Time outlive, 
And triumph o'er its last sad obsequies. 


LOVE. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


“ Love is oft a fatal spell. 

A Zarland of the cypress tree, 

Or weeping-willow wreath may well 
Its emblem be.”"—Matcoum. 


“Love is strong as death, 4nd Jealousy is 
cruel as the grave, the coals thercof are coals of 
fire that hath m#ehement flame. Many waters 
cannot quench¢Love, neither can the floods 
drown it. If a man would give al! the substance 
of his house for Love, it would utterly be con- 
temned.” 


“What can this passion be?” exclaimed the 
pretty little Lucy Clifton, throwing down a vo- 
lume of a romance which she had been perusing, 
and looking her aunt earnestly: in the face.— 
“What can this passion be, that I read and hear 
so much about? It is certainly either the most 


face from the embroidery which she had been 
engaged upon, and, with a smile, replied:—“And 
you profess to be wholly unacquainted with this 
delightful or ridiculous passion.” 


“Perfectly, my dear aunt, perfectly unac- 
quainted with it.” 
| “In less than six months, Lucy, you are to be 
introduced to what is termed par excellence— 
THE worRLp—the fashionable society of the me- 
tropolis of this vast empire: you will move inthe 
circles of ton, and become initiated in all its 
mysteries, its splendours, and its follies. About 
twelve months hence you will, unless the great 
Disposer of events should otherwise ordain, be 
again upon a visit here to me: | think 1 may 

me.” 

“Well, well,” replied Lucy, a blush mantling 
upon her delicate cheek, “I cannot wait so long” 
as that. I am impatient, my dear aunt—have 
heard and read so much, that I wish to be con- 
vinced of the absorbing nature of this prevailing 
passion, and as you must know all about it, my 
dear, dear aunt, I pray you tell me whether it is 

ridiculous.” 


delightful or 
“It is either, my inquisitive lithe Lacy, either, 
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world, this love.” 
_ Mrs. Bellamy, surprised at the suddenness and 
singularity of her niece's ejaculation, raised her 


beings under its influence. 

“I can scarcely comprehend your meaning.” 

“If you have sufficient command of yourself, 
or sufficient good sense to avoid the many allur- 
ing paths that intersect and almost bewilder the 
true way to happiness, you will find it indeed de- 
lightful; but should you overstep the boundary 
’ that prudence has marked out, or forsake the di- 
rect path for any of the bright intersections 

ich [ have mentioned, you will ultimately find 
t your passion has become ridiculous, that 
have followed a shadow which has led you 
that 

the parterre, among which the most lovely 
flowers blossomed, has conducted you to a bed of 
thorns; you will blame your folly, when it is too 
late to remedy it, and repent of your false step, 
when repentance is of no avail.” 

“It is surprising, my dear aunt, that a rcad so 
ilous, and fraught with danger, should_be so 
ersally taken, and so madly as it seems to be.” 

“Every one has séme idea of the happiness to 
which it leads, and they set out with the hope of 
attaining it; but few indeed are they who have 
sufficient prudence to withstand the many temp- 
tations that assail them.” * 

“Dear me, aunt,” exclaimed Lucy, with a 
sigh, “you have perfectly frightened me I 
clare—I will never fall in love, you may 
“At least you think so how; but mark my 
words, a winter in London occasions strange re- 
volutions in young Jadies’ ideas; and when, next 
autumn, you pay a Visit to your aunt Bellamy. 
not feel offended if she should then repeat 
question— What is Love?’ ” 

Such was the conversation one evening in the 
little family party assembled at aunt Bellamy’s, 
the usual rendezvous of the juvenile members of 
every branch, for aunt was ever so fond of chil- 
dren, so. kind, and so attentive, and, moreover, 
so happy when she saw the smiling, cherub fa- 
ces of the juveniles around her. Lucy Clifton 
was the eldest of the sojourners at that time with 
her aunt; she was just turned seventeen, poggess- 
ing all the artlessness and unconstrained gaiety 
of the girl, just dashed with a little of that fore- 
‘thought which becomes inspired at such an age, 
and is the first characteristic that denotes the 
approach to womanhood. She was kind, affec- 
tionate, and beautiful, three qualities, the pos- 
session of which justified Mrs. Bellamy in ber 
anticipations of the effect of a winter in London 
upon the feelings and ideas of her neice. ’ 

_ The inquisitive girl, however, had not been per- 
fectly satisfied with the slight explanation which 
her aunt had made; a new train of ideas was in- 
spired, and instead of allaying her curiosity, 

Mrs. Bellamy’s observations had served to height- 

en and inflame it. She took another opportunity 

of mentioning the subject, and begged to know 
what perile those were, which had been, and 
were, the cause of so much blighted happiness. 

“They are many, Lucy,” replied her good-na- 
tured aunt, “and consist of all those fauits and 
foibles, those errors of disposition and conduct, 


that produce the unhappiness of the mata-rios 


“What is jealousy?” 

“One of the greatest ouiieabihe whole, and 
one which if you would experience the happy re- 
sults of the passion you are so inquisitive about, 
you must never for a moment encourage, . Itisa 
consciousness of your own follies or unworthi- , 
ness, or a mean opinion of the individual in 
whose hands you have placed your happiness, 
which induces you to believe or suspect that ano- 
ther shares his affection.” 

Qh dear me,” cried Lucy, “I am sure I never 
will be jealous.” 

Do not be too hasty, spdusingeniane 

that you will, by a course of prudence 

and worthiness, give no cause to the object of 
your affections to render you so.” 

“No, no, my dear aunt—it ig a horrid thing—I 
declare again that 1 never will be jealous. I 


ee as it seems such a uni- 


versal thing, but I do declare that I never will 
be jealows—oh no, that infeed 
lous!” 
* The year rolled on, and autumn came again, 
the circles of fashion were rapidly thinning, and 
the stars of beauty that had spread light and life 
over the varied scenes of splendour, soughtnew- 
er sources of enjoyment. Londostiwasforsaken; 
and, among the rest, Lucy Clifton, whose debut 
had been the most successful that had been wit- 
nessed for some seasons, and who had been‘the 
prevailing object of admiration, departed to the 
retirement of her aunt Bellamy’s mansion. 

One evening Lucy was evidently very melan- 
of the piano, and then across the strings of her harp 
but she could not elicit any harmony, nor 
her thoughts sufficiently to carry her through 
| single air. She then blamed the difficulty of the 
music, and afterwards censured her fhvenile com-_ 
' panions for putting the piano out of tune, though 
the songs were of the easiest description, and 
her music-master had tuned the piano but a few 
hours before. But Lucy wes discontented and 
uneasy—book after book was tried, but they 
were all dull and uninteresting, and then aunt 
Bellamy came in for her share of blame for hav- 
ing no “pretty books’ in her library. ‘Thus hour 
after hour passed-on, and Lucy was still fretful 
and peevish; at length she threw herself upon 
the sofa, reclined her pretty head vpomher hand, 
and gave herself up to thought. 

Mrs. Bellamy glanced at her niece, but said 
nothing—wisely, perhaps; Mrs Bellamy had, 
without doubt, been frequently in a similar situa- 
tion herself. 

A servant entered the room with a letter for 
Miss Clifton--Lucy started from the sofa, and 
receiving it with evident emotion, retired from 
the drawing-room. Mrs. Bellamy affected not 
to notice the circumstance. 

In about half an hour Lucy returned, but her 


manner was completely changed; she entered 


. 


month passed in unalloyed felicity. Edward's 


life was equal to that of Lucy; her friends were, 
therefore, all agreeable to the intcrcourse, and 
Lacy Clifton imagined herself the happiest girl 
in the whole world. 

“—————But then we trace 

The map of our own paths; and long ere years, 

With their dull steps, the brilliant lines efface, 

Comes the swift storm, and biots them out in tears."’ 
_ That winter was the happiest portion of Lucy’s 
existence. She loved, and was as truly beloved. | 
Edward Temple was a good, an honorable man; 
but with the characters of the most upright and 
henest of earth's creatures bold slander will be 
busy, and there are ever friends about the young 
and lovely, to magnify the babbled rumour, and 
spread the seeds of discontent and misery in the 
heart. Something mysterious was noticed in 
Edward Temple’s conduct—suspicion was awa- 
kened; but Lucy scorned every insinuation that 
was breathed to his discredit, and aunt Bellamy 
approved so virtuous and honorable a trait of 
character. Lucy felt proud of that approval. 

“You find, dear aunt, that I was right—l am 
above su¢h mean suspicions.” 

“Be ever s0, my child,” returned Mrs. Bella- 
my, “and you must be happy.” 

Mrs. Bellamy wa’ compelled to return to her 
country residence; but she left her niece sted- 
fast in her noble sentiment, and with the pros- 
pect of true happiness before her. Another 


affections appeared to increase, and his union with 
Miss Clifton was now generally talked of. 

But who is there in the living world that can 
secure to themselves the cup of bliss? Who, 


shali touch their lips? A band may come be- 
tween us and our happiness, and the cup may pass 
away from us never to return. 


him, but then-he entreated her to forbear inqui- 
ries, at least until a period when he might be per- 
mitted to explain the circumstance. Lucy con- 
fided in the honour of her lover, and never again 
alluded to the subject; her generous cenfidence 
evidently exalted her in Edward’s estimation. A® 
discharged domestic, whom Edward had turned, . 
from his doors, after diseovering him in many 
acts of knavery, now appeared upon the scenes 
he sought an interview with Miss Clifton, which 
|. he obtained, and then revealed to her the start- 
ling fact, that the mysterious visits of Edward, 
were to a female friend, who, with an infant 
child, resided in strict seclusion, and was visited 
by no one but Mr. Temple. ' 
Lucy fainted at this intelligence, and when shé 
recovered, she was alone; but the dreadful truth 
of what she had heard was impressed upon her 
heart, and, for the first time in her life, Lucy © 
Clifton was suspicious of the man she loved. 
She taxed him with the circumstance, and he 
acknowledged its truth; she was indignant, but 
ward was distressed. 
y dearest Lucy,” observed he, taking her 
hand, but which she instantly withdrew,“ you have 
ever confided in my honour, you have ever be- 
lieved me above the meanness of deceiving: you 
_ still let me beg, let me entreat of you to enter- 
the same opinion, though circumstances 
may at this moment appear to render me unwor- 
thy of your regard.” 
“I refused to listen, sir,to every imputation, 
until the fact became too evident to render fur- 
ther confidence at all honourable to myself.” 
“My dearest Lucy, I have every expectation 
of being able, in less than a month, to conclude 
an affair of so much moment, ali which has 
been productive of so much anxiety tome; then 
all shall be revealed to you, and I know my Lucy 
too well to imagine that she will not applaud my 
conduct, strange as it may now appear to her.” 
“Situated as we are, I should think Mr. Tem-" 
ple could have no objection to reveal this mo- 
mentous affair—if not to myself, at least unto my 
parent, tu- whom 1 beg to refer any farther cor- 
respondence.” 
Such was the substance of this imterview, 
when Lucy abruptly left the room, nor could 
_ Edward Temple by any perseverance, or means, 
obtain another hearing. And then, in all proba- 
bility, he considered such behaviour unmerited 
—for after having had three-or four letters re- 
turned unopened, he became indignant as well 
——and the correspondence was broken off. 
Lucy, notwithstanding her fortitude—her de- 
termination to resist, and conquer the demon— 
was now absolutely jealous! ai 
Whether Lucy repented of her hasty conduct 


. with the draught in their hands, can say that it 


served; weeks passed away, and nothing was 


310 LOVE. 
the room with smiles upon her happy-looking 
countenance; her eyes were brilliant, and joy 
quivered upon her lips. She sat down at the 
piano, and, in a few moments, every piece of mu- = arp Temple’s visits at a lodging-house, in 
sic was gone through with the most astonishing a part of the metropolis, had for some time | 
facility! and when she become tired, she came been known to Lucy; she had mentioned it to 
to the table at which aunt Bellamy was silently 
~ engaged in her accustomed occupation of em- 
*  roidery, to read “a very interesting volume 
which she had found in the library.” 
“Lucy, my deaw,” exclaimed Mrs. Bellamy. 
Lucy raised her face from the book immedi- 
ately. 
“Waar 1s Love?” 
Lucydlushed deeply—her face was all crim- 
son, but she put up her handkerchief to conceal, 
her emotion—“Oh, aunt Bellamy!" was all that 
she could say. : 
“You want no explanation now, I presume— 
. you think that you are perfectly qualified to 
teach a lesson yourself.” * 
* * * 
Mrs. Bellamy returned with Lucy to the me- 
tropolis,in order to spend the winter there. Ed- 
ward Temple appeared devoted to the beautiful 
object of his affections, seizing every opportunity 
of testifying his happiness in the enjoyment of her 
regard, and exercising all those little ingratiating 
qualities which appeal so silently, but effectually, 
to the human heart. Edward Temple’s rank in 
| 
| did not transpire, but she became silent and re- 
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heard of Edward—his name was never mention- 
ed in her family circle, nor was the connexion 
ever alluded to. At length one of the newspa- 
pers announced the death of his father, and the 
departure of Edward and Mise ta the 
south of France to attend the rites. Lucy had 
never heard of a Miss Temple, she never knew 
that Edward had a sister—the probability that it 
might be a mistake, and the being who accom- 
panied him was Mrs. Temple—was his wife! 
ized her heart—for she still loved, fondly 
ed, the forsaken one, and trembled lest her 
should ultimately prove true. 
Bat she had banished him for ever! Jealousy, 
scorn the mere idea of the probability of her 
own actions being directed by such a feeling, 
had at length obtained the victory, and now tri- 
umphed over her happiness—wrecked—biighted, 
and herself a lonely girl, whose heart had now 
Bo joy, no single hope to rest upon. Then did 
think that fate had done its worst; her 
ts reverted to the moments of rapture 


which she had passed in the society of her lover 


—the beheld him again at her feet—again heard 
the soft tones of affection in which he was ac- 
customed to speak; she viewed herself then on 
the eve of happiness—and now she stood upon the 
brink of despair. 

but ill, 
When with rich hopes o'erfraught the young high heart 
Bears its first blow. It knows not yet the part 
Which life will teach—ta suffer and be still! 

And with submissive love to count the fowers ~ 

Which yet are spared; and through the future hours 
To send no busy dream. She had not learned -y 
Of sorrow ‘till that blight, and therefore turned ~ 
In weariness from life.” 

The cup of Lucy’s anguish was not yet filled 
—the measure of her sorrows not yet completed. 
Twelve months passed, and Edward had never 
been heard of; the possibility that he had quite 
forgotten her, weighed down her heart—her spi- 
~ rit was bowod and broken, and the fragile flower 
that had hitliérto bloomed in such lively beauty, 
now shook in the blast, and threatened prema- 
ture decay. And then her doting father—the 
good parent who had affectionately endeavoured 
. to cheer the drooping spirits of his child, passed 
into the silence of the tomb, and Lucy became 
an orphan;—bereft of all now that was dear to 
her—alone—and without a living being in the 
world upon whom she had any legitimate claim 
for protection. 

It fs needless to describe the additional anguish 


—the agony of Lucy then, the only one whose | 


precepts had consoled her previous sufferings, and 
led her afflicted thoughts to peace and resigna- 
tion, had been snatched away from her, and now, 
save her aunt Bellamy, there was no one that 
either loved or cared for her. 
She retired from the busy circles of the metro- 
polis, and sought refuge with her aunt; in the 
quiet retirement of the village she found a relief 
not afford. She became honouréd and esteemed 
in the neighborhood, and she frequently assisted 


her worthy aunt in her accustomed acts of be- 
nevolence and charity. But people marvelled 
that one so young, 80 lovely, and so good, should 
wear such marks of grief upon her countenance 
—for no sunshine could ever again inspire the 
smiles of happiness there. 

In a country town the appearance of a travel- 
ler is always certain of obtaining notoriety, and 
one bright Sunday in May, all the talk was of a 
gentleman and lady, and their beautifal lookihg 
child, who, in passing through the town, had put 
up at one of the inns, and had been present at 
the service in the church that Lucy 
had been too unwell to leave the house, and she 
could only listen to the many encomiums that 
were passed as well upon the handsome, appear- 
cance of the gentleman and lady as of their child. 
In the course of the afternoon, the family were 
surprised by the stranger lady being announced, 
who wished to see Miss Clifton, and who having 
been admitted to the drawing-room, the 
usual compliments, thus addressed her:— 

“I come, not merely as an ambassadress to 


_ Miss Clifton, but, also, as an apologist for having 


been the unwitting occasion of much unbappi- 
ness.” 


“Madam!” exclaimed Lucy. 

_ The lady immediately presented her card, and 
Lucy read the name of “Miss Temple.” She gazed 
at the stranger in surprise and astonishment. 

“Yes, my dear Miss Clifton,” resumed the lady, 
“] am the sister of him whom you once thought 
worthy of your love, but whowas abandoned i 
despised because he maintained the secret of 
sister’s misery.” 

“Can this be possible?” exclaimed Lucy. 

T had married far beneath my rank in life, 
and my father shunned me—he never 
be reconciled, and even when my husband died, 
and I and my infant child could scarce procure 
the means for subsistence, even then he would not 
forgive me. Edward was my only friend, and 
he had given me his sacred promise, as I wished 
to conceal my misfortunes from the world, that 
he never would disclose my painful situation un- 
to any human being. Dependant as he then was 
upon his father, he could not publicly support 
his sister, and gp his honour he sacrificed his love. 
And now he sends me again to proffer you a heart 


Lucy’s sorrow had taught her a valuable les- 
son, and now their recollection served only to 
enhance her joy; the cup of bitterness had pas- 
sed, and ker after years were those of happiness 
and love.” 

Inthe course of the 


the wife of Edward. 


The fights of gonien are ecungtianen these 
of a paper kite. While we are admiring its vast ° 
elevation, and gazing with boyish wonder at ils ¢ 
graceful soarings, it plunges into the .mad, on 


depends his happiness—nay, indeed, his very 

” 
bd 


_ It bears as good record in olden deeds 


Of chivalry, and even beams as glorious 
As woman's love !’’—Drcxer. 


Bs is delightful to record instances of glory in 
the most lovely objects of the creation 


brothers, they made a resolute sally upon the 
Moors, and with such heroism that they compell- 
ed their enemies to raise the siege, and returned 
phant tothe city! So resolutely did they 
that the Moors fled in 


Knighthood, 
somewhat a military order, into 
which none but those brave ladies who had suc- 
ceeded in preserving the city, were admitted. 
The badge of the order resembled a friar’s ca- 
pouche, of a crimson colour, and sharp at the 
top; it was worn upon the head dress. He also 
ordained, that at all public meetings the women 
should have the precedence of the men; that 
_ they should be exempt from all taxes, and that 
all the apparel and jewels left by their husbands 
(whatever might be the value of them,) should be 


others, they long enjoyed, and were universally 
honoured and esteemed. 

At the present eventful period, we have also 
a bright example of the heroism of woman, and 
in ope of the noblest causes, too, that has ever 
inspired the sympathy of human nature. The 
poor Poles were assisted in their brave attempts 
to redeem themselves from Russian thraldom, by 
their females, and the name of Plater, the lady 
who led the female troops, will descend to poste- 
rity, associated with the record of the noble, 
though unsuccessful, struggle of the Poles. 

THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


Bor the most stupendous work of this country 
is the great wall that divides it from Northern 
Tartary. It is built exactly upon the same plan 
as the wall of Pekin, being a mound of earth 
cased on each side with bricks or stone. [The 

magnitude of the fabric consists not 


so much in the plan of the work, as in the im-_ 


mense distance of fifteen hundred miles over 
which it is extended, over mountains of two and 
three thousand feet in height, across deep valleys 
and rivers.] The materials of all the dwelling 
houses of England and Scotland, supposing them 
to amount to one million eight hundred thousand, 
and to average,on the whole, two thousand cubic 
feet of masonry or brick work, are barely equi- 
valent to the bulk or solid contents of the great 
wall of China. Nor are the projecting massy 
towers of stone and brick included in this calcu- 


_ lation. These alone, supposing them to continue 


throughout at bow-shot distance, were calculated 
to contain as much masonry and brick work as 
all London. Togive another idea of the mass of 
matter in this stupendous fabric, it may be ob- 
served that it is more than sufficient to surround 
the circumference of the earth on two of its 


great circles, with two walls, each six feet high _ 
It is to be understood, how- 


and two feet thick! 
ever, that in this calculation is included the 
earthy part in the middle of the wall.—Barrow's 
Travels in China. 
D*AUBIGNE. 

We find in the memoirs of D’Aubigne, an 
anecdote that is worthy of notice. In a battle 
that was fought during the wars of Henry the 
Fourth, D’Aubigne had a personal combat with 
a captain of the name of Dubourg. During the 
heat of the action, D’ Aubigne perceived that an 
arquebusade had set fire toa bracelet formed of his 
mistress’s hair, which he wore on his arm; with- 
sary, he instantly employed himself in exti 
ing the fire, and preserving this esis, ated 
lot, whieh, wan dearer to bien than liberty: ap hide. 
Captain Dubourg sympathized with and respect- 
ed the sentiment, suspended his attack, inclined 
the point of his sword, and began to trace on the 
sand a globe, surmounted with a eross.—Me- 


WOMANS 
312 ¢ ‘ 
nheeded, pass not by 
The bravery of woman ; trust we, good Sir Knight, 
them equal to the much, though unjustly, vaunt- 
ed superiority of man. Coniessing, however, 
that woman appears in the most beautiful, be- 
cause delicate, light, in her domestic character ; 
still we are pleased at finding her, occasionally, 
emerging from those tender duties, to assert her 
‘rights to the rewards of heroism. We have, 
therefore, the agreeable task of mingling with 
our sketches of woman in her more subdued 
character, a record of woman’s valour, nothing 
less than the institution of a female order of 
! which was crested by Don Ray> | 
mond, the last Earl of Barcelona, (who, by a 
marriage with Petronilla, only daughter and 
heiress of Romino, the monk king, united that ) 
the your 1149, gained the city of fom 
ear i i ‘ortosa 
the Moors. 
In the course of the ensuing winter, how- 
ever, the Moors, having recruited their army, 
laid siege again to the place; for a length of 
time the inhabitants bore the siege firmly, and 
with the utmost and uncomprising bravery, but ° 
to Don Raymond for relief; the latter, however, 
having experienced very ill success himself, was 
unable to succour the city, when, every hope 
having vanished, it was proposed to yield it to 
the Moors. Upon hearing this cowardly project, 
the females of the city instantly offered them- 
1 selves to defend the place, and having attired ‘ 
j themselves in the habits of their husbands and 
Raymond was delighted by thé’ report of the 
tao bravery of those intrepid females, and entering 
the city for the express purpose, he rewarded 
them by the grant of several privileges and im- 
_ _Munities. Moreover, to their_me- 
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THE CROPPER. 


At Pigeons have a peculiar property, in a greater or less degree, of inflating their crops with air, but none to such an 
enormous size as the Cropper. These birds are frequently from seventeen to eighteen inches in length ; their bodies are thin, 
and tapering from the shoulders downward ; their legs are strong, straight, and covered with soft, white feathers. The front 
of the crop, the under parts of the body, and the tips of the wings, are usually white; there is, aleo, generally, a white epot 
near the point of each wing: the remainder of the plumage is usualiy of one uniform colour—yellow, red, blue or black, 
except round the red spot on the crop, where the feathers are of a brilliant green, or purple. These birds are exceedingly 
dificult to rear, on account of the carelessness of the old ones: for this reason, their eggs are generally hatched, and the 
nestlings brought up under some other Pigeon. 


THE GOLDFINCH. 


_ Fringilla.— This genus comprehends several of those little birds which are equally admired for the beauty of their plumage 
and the liveliness of their song. To enter into any description of the colours of the Goldfinch would be superfluous, nor is it 
even necessary to dwell on the mode of treatment most congenial to their habits when kept as song-birds ; for who does not 
know that these gay little warblers delight in being placed, during the merry spring-time of the year, where the sun beam 
may gild their plumage with a richer glow ?1—in the sultry season, abroad, but in the shade 1—and, while their feathers are 
falling, and througtidut the winter, in “ some choice location,’’ which is at once sheltered, but not solitary 1—or, that they 
live om seeds, and require to be regularly provided with food and water, for which, in return, the little captives make their 
little mansions merry with their melody 1—The Goldfinch, when kept in a cage, loses, in moulting, the freshness and beauty 
of its plumage: those which are purchased in autumn, possess the livery they wore ip the woods; and it is never again 
equalled, while the birds remain in a state of captivity. The proper time for purchasing these birds is when the young ones 
flock, at the latter end of the summer : those which are taken in spring, frequently pine, and rarely prove good songsters in 


the cage. The Goldfinch bujids a very beautiful nest of moss, and other soft materials, and lays five or six eggs, which are 


white, and marked at the end with purple spots. 


THE PLAGUE OF GIBRALTAR. 


Tae ots that are canopied by the serenest 
skies, where the air is the purest to the vision, 
and the most genial to the feelings, where nature 
tod, has been most lavish of her charms, are those 
where the visitations of pestil are the most 
frequent and the most destructive; coming, as 
if in mockery of the judgment of nian, to show 
him, that spots which seem to him the Edens of 
the world, are, like the Eden of old, gardens 
where death lies in ambush. This observation 
may well be applied to atmosphere ; where, a 
spot of earth upon which nature has so outpour- 


_* edher riches, decorating the gigantic rocks with 


a thousand odoriferous flowers; thus strangely 
mingling beauty and sublimity, and strewing 
* evéry a@clivity with the broad-leaved and vener- 
able fig-tree, the yellow-tufted and fragrant aca- 


. Cia, the golden-speckled orange, and the bright 


- blossomed geranium, that in its infinite varieties 
trails over the ground, and hangs in every fis- 


sure. Yet plague and pestilence, in their most ‘ 


horrid forms, have beexu visitors here; and the 
elements of disease and death have been borne 
on the same breeze that wafted the odours of a 
thousand flowers. The disastrous story that I 
am about to narrate, is connected with the me- 
morable visitation of 18—, and its details will 
not, I think, possess less interest, because they 
belong not to the dominion of fiction. 

I received a commission on the medical staff 
of Gibraltar, the winter before the plague broke 


* out; and in the month of March I arrived at that 


celebrated station. The 2— regiment of infan- 
try accompanied me from England, and the offi- 
cers were my messmates in the Thetis frigate, 
during the voyage. Among their number was 


Edward > with 
enough—I had been on habits of the closest i 
macy ever since childhood, and who was, indeed 
to me, as a younger brother. He was a fine, 
noble-minded fellow; his like 1 have never seen 
before or since; and often as we sat on deck dur- 
ing the glorious evenings that set over us as we 
sailed southward, we talked of the pranks of our 
youth, and imagined scenes of manifold enjoy- 
ment, during the four years that it was supposed 
we might be stationed at Gibraltar. “The 
brightest of my anticipations,” said Courtenay, 
“ is the renewal of my acquaintance with Caro- 
line Lorn.” Now this was the only anticipation 
that gave me uneasiness; 1 knew of the predi- 
lection of my young friend for this fascinating 
girl, before her father obtained a civil appoint- 
ment in Gibraltar; and well aware of his enthu- 
siastic turn of mind, I could not but fear the in- 
fluence which I foresaw a despotic passion might 
exert over his intellect and his actions. ° 
We were soon domesticated in Gibraltar, and 
began to realize the pleasant fancies we had pic- 
tured on our voyage; and the bright anticipa- 
tion of Courtenay was fully answéred. Mr. 
Lorn we found inhabiting one of the sweetest of 
those little villas that dot the neighbourhood of 
the town; it stood upon one of the south-western 
slopes which are terminated by the moles, and 
was embowered in a thicket of sweet-smelling 
and flowering shrubs. This was the daily resort 
of my friend, and truly the household goddess 
was well worthy to receive his adorations. Let 
me say a few words of Caroline Lorn.—She was _ 
four years younger than Courtenay; he was 
twenty-two, Caroline was only eighteen; but 
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her figure, as well as her mind, had somewhat 
outstripped her age; the former, cast in the most 
perfect mould, added to an almost infantine light- 
ness, those gracious contours which belong to 
maturer years; and with the artlessness of child- 
hood, her mind was already rich in those inde- 
scribable and nameless elegances and percep- 
tions, which are rarely the accompaniment of 
even ariper age. I wish I could describe her 
countenance} but this is impossible. I can only 
say that it was radiant with beauty, youth atid 
gladness, and that the expression of contempla- 
tive thought that sometimes shadowed it, but in- 
creased its charm, as the thin cloud, veiling but 
not obscuring the sun-beams, throws upon the 
earth a softer and more mellowed light. 1 often 
saw Courtenay and Caroline Lorn together; it 
was evident that they were bound by nocommon 
attachment; and if, from present promise, hu- 
man reason ever dare predict future felicity, it 
might there have indulged its augury; for hap- 
piness had already unfolded ber fairest blossoms, 
and they had outlived the hour when frost might 
have blighted them. Is there not a season in 
love, when the beatings of the heart are but the 
chroniclers of happiness? 

There are some who may perhaps say, con- 
temptuously, “this is a love-tale!” Reader, I 
wish it were; I wish I had only to record the 
triumphs, or the difficulties of love; but he is a 
poor philosopher, and but indifferently skilled in 
the history of the human mind—which is the his- 
tory of the world—who speaks contemptuously 
of alove-tale. If such be deficient in interest, 
the fault may lie with the narrator, but surely 
not with the passion, which has led to wilder, aye, 
and to greater and nobler deeds, and which has 
brought with it more happiness, and more misery, 
and has been the hinge of greater events, than 
have ever arisen from all the other passions of 

Four months passed away; four months, I 
may say, of perfect felicity. it was now the be- 
ginning of Jyly ; and it was settled that the fol- 
lowing Courtenay and Caroline were to 
be united. I was equally the friend and confi- 
dent of both; I was the depository of all their 
little plans; scarcely was their conversation in- 
terrupted by my presence; and when in the 
midst of that domestic circle, 1 raised my eyes to 
the vountenances of the manly youth and the 
lovely girl, who sat near to each other, and saw 
the beautiful blending of present degp-felt hap- 
piness,-with the anticipation of still fuller joy, I 

, Wondered at my own foolish fears, that a passion 
‘. such-as theirs could ever be prolific in aught 
else but happiness: 

The memorable 17th of July arrived; on that 
day the plague first made its appearance in the 
town of Gibraltar. I passed that evening at the 


cottage, and notwithstanding the fearful fore- . 


bodings that were abread, we contrived to be 
gay; for youth is slow to believe in the. predic- 
tion of evil; and although my knowledge of 
‘the facts. might have enabled me to throw a 
chill over the anticipations of my friends, I for- 


bore—for “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

Next morning, doubt could no longer rest upon 
the minds of the medical officers, that the plague 
was amongst us; and the same day, about noon, 
orders were issued from head-quarters, that the 


regiments’ stationed in Gibraltar, should be in 


readiness in three hours, to evacuate the place, 
and form an encampment upon the neutral 
ground; and the staff (with the exception of the 
governor) having resolved to accompany the 
military, the order of course comprehended me. 
Courtenay was with me when the order was 
communicated; and as I expected, he immedi- 
ately proposed to go to the cottage. 

. “ This is, indeed, a blow,” said he, as we cross- 
ed the Alameda. 

“ From which,” said I, “ I trust we shall all re 
cover; there is every reason for hope; Caroline 
lives in one of the healthiest spots in Gibraltar; 
and it is thought that on the neutral ground, the 
military, and therefore you, will be safe.” 

“ Ah!” said he, “ you have never known what 
it is to love; absence is of itself a sufficient evil.” 

Caroline met us at the entrance of the garden; 
and in place of leading the way as usual into the 
cottage, she conducted us to the summer-house. 
She already knew of the order that had been is- 
sued; “I trust, Edward,” said she, “ I may live 


to see it recalled.” . 

“ May live!” saidéCourtenay ; “ Caroline, do 
not speak doubtingly to me.” 

“ How else should I speak, dear Edward?” 
returned she, “ are not our lives, yours and mine, 
and all our lives in the hands of God; and how 
can I say better, than that 1 trustin him?” .. 

But the tene in which Caroline spoke, and the 
strange, though strangely-sweet smile with which 
she turned to Courtenay, Taised some indistinct 
suspicion in his mind; and suddenly both 
her hands, and looking i in her face, “ Caroline,” 
he said, “ you never deceived me; something is 
amiss—tell me, for God’s sake, tell me,” and be- - 
fore she could reply, he had relinquished her | 
hands and rushed towards the house. . 

“ He, will know all, he will know gil,” Said 
she, “ ’twas for his sake | would have concealed 
from him—” 

“ What is it that you conceal, Caroline? May 
I follow him? Is it any evil that I can grenayt 
or alleviate ?”’ 

“ You cannot cure the PLAGUE,” ‘said she. 

This was, indeed, a thunderbolt; this was the 
evil she would have concealed. Courtenay re- 
turned ; for with woman’s apprehension, and the ~ 
instinct that told her she could conceal nothing 
from her betrothed, she“had locked the doors. 
But concealment any longer was impossible. 
The symptoms of disease had manift them- 
selves in a servant of the family. 

When the disclosure had been made, we re- 
mained for many moments silent. Courtenay 
hid his face in his hands; but his agitation was 
extreme. 

“ Caroline,” said he, at length, ina —— 
and earnest manner; “ there i is one remedy for 
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this evil, the evil—the danger, I mean, that 
threatens you; you have consented, within one 
little mouth, to be my wife; anticipate the time, 
accompany me now to the altar; your father, I 
know, will consent, and in three hours we may 
both be safe from pestilence.” 

‘“* Edward, my dear Edward,” said Caroline, 
“T will be ingenuous, even at the risk of being 
thought bold. It is true that 1 have consented to 
be your wife, and I not only do not recal that 
consent, but I even avow that I wish it had been 
already ratified at the altar; but I would be un- 
worthy of you if I could timidly, meanly prefer 
the chance of my own safety to that of thousands. 
No, Edward, my heart pleads for what you de- 
sire, because it is misery to be separated from 
you; but [ dare not sport with the lives of 
others; I dare not risk the remorse that would. 
pursue me, if 1 carried into your camp the seeds 
of disease that perhaps now lurk in myself.” 

Courtenay argued with ber; implored her; 
kneeled to her; but Caroline, though strongly 
moved, was resolute. “ Do not,” said she, “do 
not try to make me unworthy of you; take 
with you my love, but leave my life in the keep- 
ing of God.” 


Caroline’s father entered the garden, and 


Courtenay flew to him to plead his wishes. “ It 
is impossible,” said he; my child is right: I dare 
not advise her otherwise; go, my young friend, 
assured of her affection, and my esteem; we will 
take every possible precaution, and let us hope 


that all will go well.” 

Courtenay had exhausted every argument and 
every entreaty; he stood gazing upon Caroline, 
the image of misery and despair. At length he 
burst into tears. 

Reader, forgive him; the lion-hearted may be 
moved to tears. Remember how he loved—re- 
member his enthusiastic nature; he knew that 
he’was about to be separated from her whom 
perhaps pestilence had already marked as his 
prey; he saw her before him, young, and beau- 
tiful, and sorrowful—for the large drops silently 
ran down her cheeks; and perhaps he fancied 
het on her death-bed. I do not know what were 
his thoughts, but they must have been bitter and 
sad; for, 1 say, he burst into tears. 

Caroline could withstand his eloquence, his 
prayers, even his kneeling; but where is the 
woman who ever yet resisted the tears of the 
man she loves? Cargline threwgherself upon his 
neck, unmindful of witnesses of her tenderness. 
“T am your's,” said she, “ I am your’s;” lead me 
where you will.” But Courtenay felt that his 
triumph was ungenerous.—* No,” said he, “ that 
which judgment and'Virtue, religion and affec- 
tion have withheld, ought not to be yielded to 

And they parted in deep sorrow indeed, 
but with somewhat more calmness than from the 
former part of the interview might perhaps have 
been expected. 

An hour 4fter, the troops mustered at the dif- 
ferent barracks, and marched out of Gibraltar: 
and, before sunset, the encampment was formed 
upon the neutral ground. The neutral ground 


of Gibraltar is astrip about half a mile wide, 
across the neck of land that connects Gibraltar 
with the main Jand, lying, of course, betweep 
the British and Spanish lines. Upon every oc- 
casion, when disease has visited Gibraltar, it has 
been the custom for the soldiery toencamp upon 
the neutral ground. This precautionary mea- 
sure has evidently proceeded upon the supposi- 
tion that plague is contagious, for its purpose is 
to cut off all communication between the military 
and the inhabitants, which would be difficult, if 
not impossible, unless by placing between them 
impassable moats and bulwarks. This purpose 
has also been always made doubly secure, by the 
most rigorous exaction of military discipline, and 
obedience to orders; and any violation of these 
has been visited by prompt and effectual punish- 
ment. The separation would, indeed, be entirely 
nugatory, unless it were accompanied by the 
most rigorous discipline. Accordingly, the same 
evening upon which the encampment was form- 
ed, the troops were called out, and a general or- 
der read at the head of each company, forbid- 
ding, under any pretence, all communication 
between the camp and the town, under the high 
penalty affixed by the articles of war to disobe- 
dience of orders. But even this was insufficient 
to enforce obedience. A private, in the 8th re- 
giment, who had been accustomed to resort 
every night to a small public-house near the 


' north-western point, took advantage of low wa- 


ter soon after dusk, to cross the long reach of 
sands, and wading as far as the depth would al- 
low, swam under the mole, and reached his fa- 
vourite resort. But he paid the penalty. He 
was seen from the signal-house crossing the 
sands; and being apprehended and sent to the 
encampment, he was tried, condemned, and shot 
the same afternoon. Let me now return tomy 
story. 

The same evening, while sitting in my tent, 
just as dusk was fading into darkness, the cur- 
tain was pushed aside, and Courtenay entered. 

“ evening,” said I, “ but how is. it that 
you are here? They have beaten the retreat, 
and you ought to be in your own tent, unless, in- 
deed, you are on guard.” 

“I am,” replied Courtenay; “I am on the 
western piquet—the most fortunate station I 
could have had.” cea 

How fortunate?” said I. “Why more for- 
tunate than any other?” ; 

“ Cannot you guess?” said Courtenay. 

* No, indeed, [ cannot, unless it be that it is 
the point Casciine.” - 

“ T see,” said Courtenay, “ you do not under- 
stand me.” 

A suspicion of the truth flashed upon my mind. . 
—* You cannot mean, Courtenay,” said I, “ to— 
Impossible !” 

* To disobey orders, you would say. Ah! my 
friend, you never loved as I do.” 

“ Courtenay,” said I, in a grave tone, * sit 

madness—not 


down and listen to-me. This is 
- love. 


of this afternoon?” 


“Iam sure,” said he, interrupting me, “ you 

do not believe me a coward.” 
. “ No Courtenay,” said I, “ but cowardice and 
prudence are not thesame. Your duty as a sol- 
dier commands you to stay—your duty as a man 
also; for you are about to incur the very risk, 
to avoid which Caroline sacrificed her inclina- 
tion. Will you allow her to out-do you in resa- 
lition ?” 

“ Duties,” replied he, “are of different obli- 
gations ; although our vows have not been ex- 
changed at the altar, they have been registered 
elsewhere; and 1 know of no duty so sacred as 
that of cherishing her who isall but my wife. It 
is possible, oh, Seymour !—oh, God ! it is possible 
that she is at this moment ill—dying ; and stiall I 
sacrifice the duty of watching over her, to any 
obligations that human law may have imposed ?” 

I tried to argue the matter with Courtenay; 1 
implored him by the affection he felt for his 
mother and sisters in E t his friendship 
for me—by his love for Caroline, to desist from 
his project. 

“Tam not afraid of discovery,” said he: “ the 
piquet are men of my own company, and will 
not betray me. Ihave agreed with a Spanish 
boat from Algesiras to be in readiness at ten; it 
will carry me close to the mole; and I shall have 
returned long before daylight. I am utterly mi- 
serable, Seymour; if the risk were a thousand 


times greater than it is, I could not live over such 


another day as this.” 

1 saw that it was in vain to offer farther oppo- 
sition. I held aside the canvas, and shook 
hands with him as he walked out; and his figure 
soon disappeared among the tents; but I fre- 
quently returned to look out ; and once | thought 
I heard the stroke of oars—which was not impos- 
sible, as the night was quite calm, and my tent 
was on the western side of the encampment. 

I was awoke at five o’clock by the morning 
gun. This was the hour at which the piquets 
are broken up; and in a few minutes 1 saw 
Courtenay enter. He seated himself near me, 
without speaking; and the dawn was yet too im- 
perfect to permit me to augur any thing from his 
countenance. His silence, however, was omi- 
nous of evil, and I waited ammect~ sug 
should break it. 

_ “Seymour,” said he, at length, « my story is 
brief; but 1 cannot utter it. Caroline—” 

“ Is well, 1 trust,” said I. 

Courtenay half rose, and bending over me, 
whispered in my ear, in an articulate whisper, 
that will never pass from my memory—“ Tue 
Pracye;” and with a deep smothered groan of 
intense agony, he fel) to the ground. 

I knew the meaning of these words—Carcline 
was about to be a victim. I raised Courtenay 
from the ground, but I had no consolation to of- 
fer him. I could only say, “It is not always 
mortal: you may yet both live to be happy.” 

“You do not yet know all,” said he; “my 
hours, as well as her's, are. numbered, and for 
that mercy | thank God. I believe, Seymour, 
my absence is known.” -* 


“ Then, indeed,” said I, “ all is lost.” And as 
the dreadful and imevitable consequence of 
Ceurtenay’s indiscretion rose fully before me, I 
almost prayed that the plague might spare Caro- 
line the far greater miséry that awaited a deli- 
verance from it. 

At this moment the curtain of my tent was 
drawn aside, and a sergeant appeared with an 
order to conduct Courtenay to the.colonel. I 
accompanied him. The colonel was a well- 
known disciplinarian, and a blunt man. “I am 
sorry to hear it is true,” said he; “we must go 
through the forms of a court: but I cannot give 
you any hope. Private Donovan was shot yes- 
terday for the same offence, and distinctions 

won't do in the service.” 

in tho 6 mats I 


L——, of the Artillery, presided. Courtenay 
had been mistaken in his estimate of the men 
who composed the piquet ; one of the men, upon 
whose good feeling he had calculated, owed him 
a grudge. Upon a former occasion this man 
bad been ttied, for what offence I am unable to 
recollect; and Courtenay, from the best motives, 
exerted himself in his behalf, and having stated 
some palliating circumstances that had come to 
his knowledge, obtained a mitigation of the sen- 
tence, which was changed, from death to that 
other punishment that still so deeply disgraces 
the code of our martial law. This man, while in 
confinement, had levelled the bitterest curses 
against Courtenay, and swore he would never 
forgive him; and, like most other men who have 
once suffered a disgraceful punishment, his heart 
hardened under its infliction; and though the 
scars of his body were healed, the laceration of 
his mind grew into a sore, that festered, and at 
last cankered every thought, and poisoned all the 
sources of feeling. This man gave information 
against Courtenay the moment the piquet was 
dismissed. 

Courtenay said nothing in his defence upon his 
trial; he admitted the act of disobedience, and 
neither palliated nor vaunted it. For form’s 
sake, the soldiers who composed the piquet were 
summoned; but one of their number—the man 
who had been the informer—was no where to be 
found; and soon after, information was brought 
that he had hung himself upon one of the tent- - 
poles. One only palliating circumstance I was 
able to bring ingo view. Spanish sailor; in 
whose boat Courtenay been carried to and 
from Gibraltar, said, that in crossing the bay, he 
had warned him of his danger. He told him he 
knew the character of one of the piquet, and that 
he was his enemy; and hé advised Courtenay to 
take advantage of a boat just then getting under 
weigh for Tangiers; but that he refused. This 
was, of course, insufficient to alter the complex- 
ion of the crime, or to change its penalty. “ Un- 
less we can bring private Donovan to life,” said 
General L—, “ it is impossible to txtend 


| 
don to Lieutenant Courtenay.”” And Courtenay 
was accordingly adjudged worthy of death. 
“Gentlemen,” said Courtenay, addressing 
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himself to the Court,“ 1 have one favour to beg: 
defer until to-morrow morning the execution of 
the sentence, and, in the meantime, remove the 
arrest from my person.” 

The first part of the petition the court imme- 
diately granted ; but the second occasioned some 
demur—it was unusual, and old officers are 
averse to innovation. 

“IT pass my honour,” said Courtenay, “asa 
British officer, and an English gentleman, that 1 
will be present at the appointed hour to meet the 
penalty. Surely you do not distrust me!” 

A few words were whispered among the mem- 
bers of the court; and General L—— then said, 
“ the desertion of your post was not only a mili- 
tary crime, but also some stigma on .your ho- 
nour; and your request is granted, that you may 
have an opportunity—the only one you can ever 
have-~of wiping it out!” 

To have looked upon Courtenay at the same 
moment that his petition was granted, one might 
have thought that he had suddenly reached the 
summit of human felicity, or that he had just 
awoke from a disturbed sleep, and found that he 
had been but dreaming of horrors that were un- 
real. It can scarcely be supposed that the court, 
in granting Courtenay’s petition, ever contem- 
plated the possibility of a second visit to Gibral- 
tar, for this would have been granting a license 
to break through the command of non-inter- 
course. There was, indeed, no proof, upon trial, 
that Courtenay had visited Gibraltar; he was 
tried for deserting his post; but that he visited 
Gibraltar was urdoubtedly suspected—the spot 
appointed for carrying the sentence into execu- 
tion being the same as that selected in the case 
of private Donovan, who, it was supposed, might 
possibly communicate infection: this was the 
sands at low water, for within water-mark, so 
that the wayes might wash away the infected 


person. 

“ Mr. Courtenay,” said General L——, “ you 
are now at liberty; to-morrow morning, two 
hours after gun-fire, the troops will muster.” 

The moment the court broke up, I walked 


“1 will follow,” I said. ' 

“Ido not enter,” said he. “ Pass by, but do 
not touch me.” 

I raised my eyes to his countgmance, and saw 
the unfailing signs, which, owing to the excite- 
ment he was under during the trial, had then es- 
caped me. 

* Yes, Seymour,” said he, “ the hand of the 
plague is upon me. [I feel it here—and here,” 
pressing his forehead and his chest; “ and God 
be thanked for it; for now I know that death 
was awaiting us both, and would have baffled 
precautions. But I trust it may give me time to 
redeem my promise to the court—to live till two 
hours afler gun-fire and once more to see her— 
_ I now desire.” And before I could re- 

he 


dropped the curtain, and disappeared 


1 remained many hours within my tent, sunk 
in deep and most oppressive thought. Alas, 
what a revolution had three days accomplished! 
l recalled the evening of the sixteenth, when I 
had looked on happy countenances, and listened 
to projects of enjoyment that stretched into far 
years. Now, they were all annihilated, and those 
who had projected them had done with the world 
and its concerns. 

- I was roused from my meditation by a messen- 
ger, who came to inform me, that a signal had 
been made from Gibraltar for one of the medical 
officers. It had been agreed upon, before the 
troops evacuated the town, that, if the medical 
assistance there should be found insufficient, and 
if disease had not made its appearance in the 
camp, the medical officers should be recalled by 
certain signals. I, accordingly, immediately left 
the encampment; and having bribed the services 
of a boat, I was soon landed upon the mole. 

It was now about seven in the evening; and 
it will be readily believed, that the instant it was 
in my power, I hastened to Mr. Lorn’s cottage. 
Ah! with how different sensations from those to 
which [ had been agcustomed, did I push open 
the garden-gate. The sky was as blue, and the 
sun as bright as ever, and yet an air of gloom 
seemed to be there; the flowers were all so beau- 
tifnl, and smelled as sweet as before, but their 
brightness and beauty were offensive. . The door 
was open, and I entered; all the lower rooms 
were empty ; no one was visible; perhaps, said I 
within myself—all, all are victims, and the house 
is tenantless, or tenanted only by the dead. I 
ascended to Caroline’s chamber, and as I ap- 
proached the door, I was startled by the sound of 
laughter; but there was in it so unearthly a 
sound, and it was in such jarring discord with the 
silence of death around, and the reign of pesti- 
lence, the deepest moan of suffering would have 
been more grateful to my ears. I entered the 
chamber, prepared for horror, and I found it;— 
there lay the dead, locked in the arms of the liv- 
ing—there lay the victim of the plague, in the 
embrace of madness ! é 

* Ah!” said Courtenay, looking at me without 
showing any surprise, “ you are come to see us 
then—that’s kind in you. I was just laughingat 
the excellent trick we played; he came for us, 
but I said we were not at home, and he went 
away, and so we cheated the Plague,” and Cour- 
tenay again broke into a peal of dreadful laugh- 
ter. It was a horrible scene. Carolipe—ah!° 
how y an insensible corpse, upon the 
bed where she had died. Courtenay’s owp arm 
supported her head; he had raised himself upon 
his other elbow to look at ae eae 
and now lay in convulsions of laughter. Yet, 
who could have desired to see the fit of madness 
pass from him? who could have desired to see 
that maniac joy exchanged for the wailings of 
misery—the horrors of reality -hopelessness and 
despair? I inwardly prayed that reason might 
never return. 

Suddenly he checked his laughter, and turning 
towards me with a grave countenance, “ 1 will 


- 


slowly towards my tent, and Courtenay walked 
by my side—both in silence. Courtenay reach- . 
ed the tent first, and he held aside the canvas : 
for me to enter. . 
j 
@ 
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tell you,” said he; “‘ a curious dream | had: do 
you know I dreamed that Caroline was dead, and 
that I was sentenced to be shot—for what crime 
think you ?” . 

“T caanot tell,” said 1. 

“ Why then, | will tell you,” said he; and he 
‘sprung up, and stood on the middle of the floor; 
“ it was for killing the plague. I wrestled with 
him, and then I trampled upon him, and threw 
himi out to the dogs; but they slunk away, and 
so 1 left him lying. Come,” said he, “ and see 
where he lies,’ taking me by the hand, and lead- 
ing me to the bedside. “ There.” He bent 
over, and for a moment looked with a steadfast 
gaze upon the dead. He then pressed his hand 
to his forehead, and, with a terrific cry, in which 
the fit of insanity passed away—a cry that will 
ring forever in my ears—he fell senseless upon 
the couch. 

When he returned to consciousness and mise- 
ry, he extended his hand to me, and said, “ Sey- 
mour, I was in time to receive her last sigh, and 
her blessing ; but since then I remember nothing. 
Is it near gun-fire ?” 

“Tis only evening,” I replied, “ the sun has 
but newly set.”’ 

“T trust,” said he, I may live to redeem my. 


I gently led my friend from the bed-chamber 
to the garden, and seated him in the summer- 
house. It was such an evening as that upon 
which, three short days ago, we had parted from 
Caroline. At first, Courtenay was overpowered 
by the reminiscences which it awakened, but he 
gradually recovered his composure. 

“T fear,” said he, “ honour is less dear to me 
than it ought to be, and that if she hed lived it 
would have been a hard struggle to tear myself 
from her, to meet death: there is the coast of 
Spain, and there are the mountains of Barbary 
—1 would not have answered for my honour, 
Seymour.” 

“ You are spared that struggle, at least,”’ said 1. 

“Tis better as it is; better for me, perhaps, 
even for her.” 

Just at this moment, a man’s head appeared 
above the mole; it was the face of the Spanish 


sailor, who had been examined upon the trial. . 


He climbed up, and walked towards us. I could 
not guess his errand, but he soon made it known. 
“TI have here,” said he, addressing Courtenay, 
“a good boat; I'll undertake to land you either 
at Tangiers, or Tarifa, before day-break, or if 
the wind continue fair, I'll put you aboard an 
American, in the bay of Cadiz in twenty-four 
hours.” 


“Friend,” said Courtenay, “1 thank you for 
your offer, but if you will look closer into my 
face, you will see that I have no temptation to 
accept it. 

The man adyanced a few steps, looked on 
Comrtenay’s fans, chuddered, and returned to his 


ee duties now called me to the 
town; I returned to the house, brought writing 


materials, and, laying them before Courtenay, 


told him, if he wished to address a few lines to 
England, 1 would be the bearer of his memorials. 

He was able to write; the disease advanced | 
slowly, and | believe thet Courtenay might have 
been cured: but this thought was painful; I 
neither indulged it myself, nor breathed it to him. 
I told him to remain in the summer-bouse until | 
should return, and walked towards the town. 

How was the face of every thing changed! No 
drums or trumpets were heard from the deserted 
barracks ; no gay parties were sauntering in the 
Alameda, nor bearded Jews: lying under the 
trees, talking and smoking. As 1 raised my 
eyes to the face of the single sentinel at the gate, 
I saw that he was smitten; and-when I entered 
thé town, all was like a sepulchre.~ It was at 
this hour, when the heats had subsided, that the 
streets and the walks used to be crowded; but 
all was deserted—there was no sound of pleasure 
or of business: one or two starving African por- 
ters sat on the steps of the Exchange; their ser- 
vices were no longer needed: surfeited dogs lay 
in the streets, or were seen walking in and out 
of the open doors; they looked smitten and I 
avoided them; and, as 1 passed along the ram- 
part, I heard the occasional plash of the bodies 
that were dropped into the sea. 

The greater part of the night was occupied. 
with the duties I had to perform, and it was dawn 
before 1 could return to seek the friend who was 
soon to be added to the number of the dead. I 
found him on the spot where I had left him. I 
saw that disease was making rapid progress; 
two letiers lay before him, which he put into my 
hand, and at the same moment the morning gun 
boomed over the sea. - 

“Tis nearly time, Seymour,” said he, “ yet I 
think 1 can spare a little while;” and he was 
about to enter the house, when | held him back. 
“ No, Courtenay,” I said, “ if you wish to pre- 
serve your reason, and to redeem your promise, 
do not risk it.” “ Well, well,” said he, “we 
shall meet soon,” and I led him to the mole. 

The boat had slipped from its mooring, and, 
after some time had been fost in ineffectual ef- 


forts to recover it, I was forced to swim, and 


bring it under the wall. {[t was nearly six when 
we pushed off, and a strong east wind had arisen, 
and blew directly out of the bay. Courtemay 
seemed fast sinking; he heaved deep sighs, and 
all the symptoms were fearfully aggravated ; and 
with no assistance from him, it was with difficulty 
I could make way. We ‘had proceeded but a 
very little distance, when we heard the trumpet 
from the camp, calling the soldiers to muster, 
and then the roll of the drum was heard as they 
fell into rank. We saw them march down to - 
the sands, and form; and as we drew nearer, we 
could even see the file of musqueteers take their 
places, ready to carry the sentence into execu- 
tion. It was now close upon seven o'clock. The 
Exchange clock is distinctly seen from the neu~ 
tral ground and the bay. Courtenay, although 
visibly approaching his last moments, yet pre- 
served his intellect, and gazed intently upon it. 
The hand trembled ypon the hour; the boat was 
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already surrounded by the surf; and the sand 
was scarcely distant three hundred yards. Cour- 
tenay, with that almost superhuman energy that 
sometimes accompanies the last stage of disease, 
sprung from the boat, and dashing through the 
breakers, reached the dry sand. With extended 
arm, and his finger pointed to the clock, he rush- 
ed staggering forward, and fell upon the spot des- 
tined for the scene of his execution, as the first’ 
chime told that the hour had arrived. 

There had been dead silence among the sol- 


diery from the moment that Courtenay was seen 
to leap from the boat: but when he fell upon the 
spot, and redeemed his word, a hum of mingled 
pity and approbation ran through the ranks, and 
swelled into a faint huzza. 

The soldiers filed off the ground in silence, for 
Courtenay was dead. I returned to the mole, as 
I had no permission to land; and the next tide, 
doubtless swept the body of the unhappy youth 
to mingle with the unburied victims of Tux 
PLAGUE. 


Germany! sweet Germany! from the day 
when Arminius and his hardy followers on Win- 
felt’s glorious field spread wailing and lament 
through the gorgeous palaces of Imperial Rome, 
to the hour when thy sons on the plains of Leip- 
sic arose, and with one majestic effort chased the 
Gallic eagles from thy soil, thy land has been the 
region of romance ; the martial character of thy 
warrior men, the tender softness of thy blue-eyed 
maidens, the theme of poetry and song. In our 
own days thy territory, from the mighty Danube 
to the legendary Rhine, from the Tyrolian Alps 
tothe dreary Baltic, has been one vast theatre 
of war; thy cifies, camps; thy palaces, casernes; 
thy public walks, the bivouacs of warriors, from 
China’s wall to the shores of Britain. Peace has 
at length.spread her graceful mantle over thee; 
and long may it be ere the love-dream of thy 
daughters is startled by the alarum of an ene- 
my’s trumpet; far distant the period when again 
thy high-minded youth will behold, in the louring 
front of an enemy’s ranks, the friend of his in- 
fancy, slaughtered in the unhallowed cause of 
foreign ambition. 

How martial is the aspect of the Prussian 
capital. On approaching Berlin none of the 
vulgar features of other large cities offend the 
traveller’s eye; no range of mean looking su- 
burbs; no lines of carts, lumbering omnibusses, 


or shabby diligences. All is noble, beautiful, 


and “ en grand.” 
_ We entered Berlin from the Charlottenburg 
and as we approached the magnificent 
Brandenburger Thor, some battalions of the 
grenadiers of the guard, and two regiments of 
lancers, were defiling in tolumn beneath its 
stately arches. The measured tread of the in- 
fantry, their proud and gallant bearing, the wav- 
ing pennons of the uhlans, the loud breathings of 
their brazen bands, the architectural magnifi- 
cence of the gate itself, witli its chariot of victory 
rearing aloft in lordly pride the black eagle of 
Prussia, produced a beautiful effect. As our 
britscha slowly rolled down the Unter den Len- 
den, one of the finest promenades in Europe, 
some of the most picturesque features of Prus- 
sian life burst upon our view. Groups of mili- 
tary of every arm, the tall grenadier of the 
s2 
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guard, the graceful uhlan, the heavy cuirassier, 
the splendid hussar were seen, some twitching 
their moustaches, and lounging with a listless 
“ air de garnison ;” others standing with folded 
arms, turning their large proud eyes on the fair 
occupants of the line of open carriages that™ 
crowded the centre of the drive. Many anod of 
recognition was exchanged; many a bright eye, 
with sidelong glance, looked firtively on the 
handsome figures of their countrymen, who, for 
martial grace and military carriage, surpass the 
soldiers of every other country. After all, there 
is a halo around the profession of arms, that ap- 
peals to the imagination of the most phlegmatic ; 
but to the fair, there is magic in the glitter of an 
epaulette, music in the gingle of a spur. 

I established my quarters at the Pariser hof; 
and, as I stood at its lofty gate, holding council 
with myself in what way I should dispose of the 
first evening—whether I should study the street 
population in a stroll, or while away an hour or 
two in some of the numerous cafes, my lacquey 
de place, who, with an instinct peculiar to his 
race, apparently guessed what was passing in my 
mind, decided the question, by pronouncing two 
talismanic words—the Opera and Sontag. There 
was no resisting such an appeal, and to.the opera 
I went. 

The grand opera at Berlin, whether we consi- - 
der the efficiency of the musical department, the 
talent and reputation of the artistes, or the mag- 
nificence of the scenery and decorations, holds 
the first rank among the spectacles of Europe. 
The salle, which is immense, was on this occa- 
sion crowded to excess; the royal box, with its 
gorgeous decorations, in the centre of the house, 
was occupied by the King, his sons, the Grand. 
Duke Michael, and a glittering train of aides-de- 
camp. Upon the whole, I do not recollect to 
have witnessed a more splendid theatrical coup 
dil. The ladies were en demie toilette. 

The gentlemen, with very few exceptions, 
were in uniform, which added greatly to the 
brilliancy of the scene. How well the soft beauty 
of the Gerraan women harmonizes with the mar-- 
tial splendour of the military costume. I was 
particularly struck with the surpassing loveliness 
of a girl im a box near me: she was listening 
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~with profound attention, but witha melancholy 
expression, to the conversation of a handsome 
young officer of Jagers. I observed her more 
than once turn her beautiful eyes on him with a 
thrilling gaze of tenderness, that told me the 
heart of this fair creature was no longer her owr. 

The English love music, or at least affect todo 
#0; but the Germans really feel it. The opera 
for the evening was Oberon, and during the per- 

formance of the overture a death-like stillness 
was observed by the audience. When, atlength, 
the magnet of attraction, Sontag, made her ap- 
pearance, she was greeted with an electric burst 
of enthusiasm from every part of the theatre. 
Henrietta Sontag may be considered the beau 
ideal of German beauty; and her career has 
been certainly one of the most successful on the 
stage. Born of humble parents at the town of 
Oberwyssel, near Coblentz, her first appear- 
ance, a very youthful one, was at the opera at 
Frankfort, where the dawn of her career indicat- 
ed none of those brilliant taletits that have pro- 
cured her the entree to the most aristocratic 
courts in Europe, and raised her to the rank of 
nobility. The unassuming deportment of the 
royal family stillness of the audience, im- 
pressed me the most favourable ideas of the 
taste and refinement of the Prussian capital. 1 
dreamt all night of the great Frederick and the 
seven years’ war, and really imagined myself 

the French squadrons with Seidlitz, at 
Rosbach. Onawaking in the morning, I resoly- 
ed on a pilgrimage to Potsdam. 

To the soldier; Potsdam, the berceau of a new 
‘war-system, is as interesting a source of associa- 
tion, as the abode of Copernicus to the astrono- 
mer. It is still what it was in the days of Frede- 
rick, a vast barrack yard; on every side of 
which you behold recruits in the various stages 
of military education. _ 

Every traveller visits the royal chateau, the 
retreat of the soldier philosopher ; it is a beauti- 
ful edifice, and worthy of aking. The apart- 
ments are much in the same state as when they 
were occupied by this wonderful man. You 
may wander through his small, but well chosen 
library, may loll in his easy chair, turn over his 
favourite work on Strategy, or handle his victo- 
riots sword; that sword on which Napoleon 
threw himself, exclaiming, “‘ Que d’autrés sais- 
sent d’autres depouilles, voici pour moi ce qui est 

ieur a des millions.” 


In the church of the garrison is the tomb of 


Frederick: no inflated inscription, no “ sta via- 
;’ marks the last abode of him who rode the 
victor of a hundred battle-fields. It is a plain 
black marble monument, placed in a kind of 
cell, quite unadorned, and bearing the simple in- 
scription of his name. Yet before this tomb did 
the modern Alexander descend from his war- 
chariot, reeking with the blood-red spoils of 
Jena; and here, in the abode of death, as with 

feelings of‘awe and veneration, he con- 
‘templated the silent tomb of him who broke the 
spear of Gallic chivalry on the field of Rosbach, 
some dark ferebodings of future evil, of the sad 


reverse that was so soon to cloud his lofty desti- 
ny, flashed across his mind, and saddened his vic- 
torious brow. History, with all its moral lessons, 
has no finer one than the picture of Napoleon, 
musing with folded arms, on the instability of 
human greatness by the tomb of Frederick. But 
in the garden of Charlottenburg there is another 
tomb, that of a female; the grave of her who, as 
wife and mother, was fondly cherished—whose 
virtues still live in the recollections of her gallant 
subjects—whose wrongs they nobly avenged; 
the last resting-place of Prussia’s patriot queen 
—the beautiful but ill-fated Louisa, who, in the 
noon-tide of youth and beauty, sunk into its cold 
embrace, broken-hearted by the sad reverses of 
her country. Surrounded by weeping willows, 
and gloomy cypresses, stands a beautiful portico, 
supported by four doric columns. On an elevated 
platform, in the centre of the edifice, on a 
graceful sarcophagus of white maitble, reclines 
the full-length figure of the beautiful queem—the 
work of her protegee Rauch, whose talents she 
fostered, and whose genius this statue will ever 
immortalize. Nothing can be more finely ima- 
gined than the attitude of the figure. The arms 
are gently folded on the bosom ; an air of perfect 
repose marks the countenance ; it is death- -but 
death 

** Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.’” 
Here, once a-year, on the anniversary of her 
death, does the widowed husband and his chil 
dren repair, and hang garlands on the marble im- 
personation of their deceased mother. Thecruel 
indignities of Napoleon to their beloved queen, 
sunk deeply into the bosoms of the Prussians, 
fostered a rancorous spirit of animosity against 
the French, and imparted to their sabres a keener 
edge in the field. To this day her virtues are 
fondly remembered, and her melancholy fate 
bewailed by her fair countrywomen. 

There is an indescribable charm about ‘the 
women of Germany that goes immediately to 
the heart. It is not the melancholy passion, the 
deep-souled tenderness of the Italian, the witch- 
ery of Spain’s dark-eyed daughters, the polished 
wit and fascination of manner of the sprightly 
dames of France, nor is it the more confiding 
gentleness of the English girl; but it is a win- 
ning softness, an exquisite sensibility, a high- 
toned enthusiasm of sentiment, that we meet# 
with in the women of no other country. Their 
figures are tall and bien ebauchees, and they re- 
tain to this day the golden hair, and soft blue 
eyes, that twenty centuries ago so powerfully 
captivated the hearts of their Roman invaders, 
and rendered them recreant to their dark-eyed 
mistresses on the banks of the Tiber; charms 
which the haughty matrons of the eternal city 
sought in vain to imitate by all the aids of Gre- 
cian and Asiatic art. (Juvenal tells us, that one 
of the expedients of the Roman ladies, to imitate 
the golden tresses of their German rivals, was to 
powder their hair with gold dust.) Their minds 
receive the most elaborate and careful cultiva- 
tion; their education is solid—scientific as well 
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asaccomplished. A man should be conscious of 
_ his force, ere he deploys on any subject of science 
or of literature, ancient or modern, in the com- 
pany of a well-educated German woman; and 
yet no pedantry marks their conversation—every 
thing like display being repugnant to their retir- 
ing nature. They seek rather to please by sen- 
sibility, and to interest through the medium of 
the imagination. Love with them, it has been 
finely remarked, is a religion; but a poetical 
religion that tolerates all that sensibility can ex- 
cuse. Educated amid the din of camps, and des- 
tined to shelter and tend the wounded, whether 
friend or foe—to have their young hearts assailed 
in a thousand dangerous shapes—fated so often 
to see their hopes blighted and their happiness 
withered—is it to be wondered at, if, yielding to 
the dictates of an impassioned sensibility, foster- 
ed deeply, too, by the romantic literature of their 
country, the German women have sometimes 
erred? It will, I know, be urged, that the faci- 


lity of divorce in Protestant Germany, is an in 
stance of the immorality of married life; buti 
should be borne in mind, that while, in England, 
guilt can alone dissolve the tie of wedlock—in 
Prussia, mere incompatibility of temper, or dis- 
similitude of taste is a sufficient ground for di- 
vorce. To judge, therefore, a German divorcee, 
according to English rules, is unjust. What in- 
fluence the question of divorce may have on the 
greater question of human happiness, I leave to 
the fair Prussians to decide; but I certainly 
met in society, at one of the garrison-towns on 
the Rhine, a lady who had been three times 
divorced. Her reigning, and one of her ci-devant - 
husbands, were present; but they seemed to be 
not in the least embarrassed by their juxta- 
position. 

During my residence in Germany, I had fre- 
quent opportunity of bearing testimony to the 
amiability of the Germans, and their high culti- 
vation, both ofgpind and manner. 


Original 
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MR. THOMAS BROWN. 


A Goop story is told of a wag, who finding the 
pit of a theatre too crowded for his comfortable 
accommodation, cried out “ Mr. Smith’s house is 
on fire,” when the speedy departure of a shoal of 
“ Smiths” rewarded his ingenuity with a very 
eligible seat. Although the hero of our tale 
does not boast a name quite so indistinctive as 
“* Smith,” yet the “ Browns” are a sept that num- 
bers many a clansman in every city and town on 
this continent. An ingenious writer deduces 
the universality of the name “Smith” from an 
old Saxon root which our publisher has no types 
to express in the original, but which in Roman 
letters would read “ Smitan,” meaning to strike 
or beat, which, says he, being indicative of the 
various manufactures in which the use of the 
hammer was necessary, came in time to distin- 
guish those classes of men whose occupation it 
was to wield that tool. Following the lead of this’ 
lively writer we may deduce the name of our 
hero from some probable synonyme of the adjec- 
tive“ brown,’ and refer its prevalence as a name 
to the natural effect of heat and exposure on the 
cuticle of the many whose avocations required 
frequent or constant labour in the open air.— 
Leaving, however, such inquiries to the philolo- 
gical, we will proceed to our tale. 

One morning while engaged at my desk, | 
received a visit from a Mr. Thomas Brown, a 
gentleman who seemed under considerable ex- 
citement of some kind or other; without the 
usual salutation he burst out almost before the 
door had closed behind him, with “Here’s a 


pretty set of letters to be sure!” slapping down 
on my table to the utter discomposure of my 
papers, a pacquet of letters which he said he had 
received by the mail of that day. “ By Jove! 
am I to put up with this? is there nobody else in 
the city to play their April-fool tricks on but 
me! Now, Mr. 8.” said he, changing his tone 
from the high pitch of anger in which he had 
commenced, to the earnestness of a deeply con- 
fidential communication—‘* Now, Mr. S. you 
find out every thing they tell me, I'll give you 
Five-hun-dred-dol-lars if you’ll ferret out the ras- 
cal”—(here his voice was again in alt.) “ the vil- 
Iain who has been fooling me in this style,”— 
Somewhat scandalized at this vociferationythe 
cause of which I was not yet permitted to see, 
(for he was all this time rapidly striking the bun- - 
dle of papers in unison with the angry pulses of 
his inner man)—I endeavoured to abate at least 
the vehemence of his tone, while I requested a 
perusal of the papers, in which apparently lay 
the secret of my client’s excitement. They were 
as follows :— 
A 
Oct. 18— 
Mr. Thomas Brown, Mercht. - 

Sir—The arrangement which you propose in 
your last, although far lea favourable than we — 
consider ourselves entitled to, either according to 
commercial usage or the feelings of obligation 
which you have so frequently confessed, we have 
agreed to accept upon your representation of 
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your expected insolvency. We must however 
say, that we cannot conceive the possibility of 
‘such losses as you exhibit, unless from the most 
inexcusable negligence on your part. The loss, 
for instance, by Thomas, Wermann and Co. can 
be attributed only to the most singular ignorance 
of the standing of that house, which even here 
was not considered as solvent so early as January 
last. The object of the present, however, is not 
to recal grievances. We understand your pro- 
' position to be, to pay 75 per cent. on the amount 
of your note, by notes at six, nine, and twelve 
months,secured by mortgage of your —— street 
property, with a judgment entered as collateral 
security. If we are correct, our friend Mr. 
Williams of your city, will make all necessary 
arrangements on our part. You will of course 
understand us as consenting only on condition of 
prompt compliancé with the terms above stated. 
Your obedient ants, 
Feam ine & Co. 


“ There’s a pretty letter!” exclaimed Brown 
as I finished it--“ I pay 75 per cent.! I compro- 
mise my note!” and the exasperated merchant 
absolutely skipped with wrath. For my own 
part, I could scarcely comprehend why an epis- 
tle evidently intended for another could be so 
pertinaciously adopted by one who was an entire 
stranger to the circumstances on which its con- 
tents were founded. This opinion I urged to 
him, and represented the manifest inapplicability 
of the allusions to him or to his mercantile trans- 
actions. But an idea that some enemy was at 
work to undermine his credit, to whose machi- 
nations the present epistle owed its origin, had 
seized his mind and its expulsion seemed impos- 
sible. I therefore proceeded to letter 


B 
Thomas Brown, Esq., 
Cincinnati, Sept. 18— 


Sir—Our mutual friend, Mr. Smith, has just 
been with me, and completed the purchase men- 
tioned in your last. On his former visit, I was 
not aware of bis connexion in business with you, 
and to this you will please attribute the delay 
that has taken place. Mr. 8S. is a young man, 
(although of most unimpeachablecharacter,) and 
* the purchase he proposed a large one; you will 
therefo.e see the prudence of my conduct under 
my then impression. At present there can of 
course be no obstacle, and I have talren the 
liberty to. draw on you for the amount, (accord- 
ing to the oe say Six Thousand 
Nine Hundred -seven 68-100 dollars ($6,- 
937 68) at three days sight, in favour of Wm. 
Miller. 1 also enclose a price current, and 
should you see fit to make purchases in this 
section of country, should be pleased to receive 
your farther orders. 

Y ient servant, 


Cc. M. Fercucnen. 
The last letter was rather less exciting than 
the former ; whether from the natural subsidence 


of his irritation after the vent given to it, or from 
the compliment paid to his commercial import- 
ance, after the insulting concessions to his ne- 
cessities contained in the first, I was not able to 
determine, but the apprehension that in some 
way or other he had been hoaxed, or might be 
involved imtrouble, seemed to have possessed his 
imagination to the exclusion of all rational con- 
siderations of the case. ‘ Now here’s a fellow,” 
said he, in answer to my representations, “ here’s 
a fellow has represeuted himself as my agent or 
partner or something, and I suppose he’ll swear 
to any thing, and forge letters and——By Jove! 
I'd give a thousand dollars to find out the scoun- 
drel that dares to fool me so”—And between 
these two views of the case he vibrated, in a most 
lamentable state of indecision. ‘“ But,” said I, 
‘as you have never written to any one authorizing 
asale to Smith on your account, why need you 
distress yourself. No one will dare to support 
a suit on a forged letter, as this must be if the 
credit given to this Smith be saddled upon you 
by force of it, and if they should, there are a 
thousand circumstances to disprove it indepen- 
dently of the signature itself.”—* Ah! but Mr: 
8.” replied he, “* this may do well enough for you 
lawyers that live by snarling and snapping at 
each other, but for a quiet old man like me who 
never was sued in my life, it is a very different 
thing. There will be the plague aud anxiety of 
the trial, and the looking over books, and the 
turning all your affairs inside out—and then the 
lawyers will be seeking out flaws and loopholes 
in a man’s business, and calling him names and 
—O confound it! I’d rather pay the draft at once 
and be done with it, than go through all this’— 
To me whose conceptions of a lawsuit were much 
less appalling, the horror of my client afforded 
much amusement, which, however, the gravity 
of my demeanour did not manifest, and while he . 
was pacing up and down the office in sad antici- 
pation of future evil, I turned to letter 


Cc 

Fullerstown; Sap Timber, ayt. 
Deer Onkil—Pah ses i me rite u a letter too 
tell u we ar wel, and i hop yew ar so 2. O onkil 
ony think my new wite hen is gon of and al the 
nabors ses tha aint seen her no wers—an the old 
dog Tosur is gon ded, an Jon put him in a pit 
ole—an O onkil my a00 trowsis is split lik ane- 

thing—from yure fecshinate nevvey 
Ben Brown. 


The reading of this morceau of composition 
and orthography entirely overcame my self com- 
mand, and in defiance of professional decorum I 
laughed without restraint, in which mirthful de- 
monstration I found no sympathy from my client, 
who still conceiving himself the butt of some 
joker, with ludicrous pertinacity refused to relin- 
guish the idea, although a constant source of 
irritation. The remaining letter was anonymous 
and had the city Post mark, and this alone of all 
the pacquet had to me the appearance of a per- 
sonal application to my visiter. 
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* Because your character stands high in the 
city, you suppose that noonecan expose hypocrisy 


in its true colours, and that the cunning veil so™ 


long thrown over a bad character can never be 
drawn aside. Others have thought so, and yet 
the finger of public contempt has pointed to 
them. Remember the boat at midnight—Such 
a secret is worth Five Hundred dollars. If that 
sum be given to a muffled man who will meet 
you in the field behind the new Chapel, you are 
safe. You will be there alone at 11, to-morrow 
ight, unless money be more valuable than repu- 
tation.” 
N. B. The word is “ Caution,” the counter- 
sign “ Security.” 4 
This agreeable epistle had neither date nor 
signature, and my friend could give me no clue 
to the author. The “ boat at midnight” he sup- 
posed to have allusion to the disappearance of 
an unfortunate youth, who, some years before, 
had forged his signature, and whose escape he 
had effected, before the officers of the law could 
apprehend him. The circumstance he had sup- 
posed unknown to every one, and although to di- 
vulge it could now be of little importance,—the 
criminal being now a merchant of high standing 
abroad,—yet, with the nervousness of a timid and 
aged man, he shrank from any thing that might 
disturb the even tenor of his quiet existence, 
and was rather inclined even to comply with the 
demands of his anonymous correspondent (if, in- 
deed, the note were intended for him,) than to 
risk the excitement and vexation of a public dis- 
closure of his very venial and humane, if not 
strictly legal conduct. ‘The interview closed by 
an offer, on my part, to discover the anonymous 
writer, and with a promise, on his, to return to 
the post-office the other letters, for the benefit of 
the real owners. In pursuance of my plan, on 
the night specified I armed myself with a stout 


bludgeon, for immediate service, and a pair of |. 


loaded pistols as a dernier resort, and having di- 
rected two or three policemen to go out singly, 
about an hour before the time appointed, and 
take possession of some thickets at no great dis- 
tance from the spot of rendezvous, in case of ac- 
complices, I threw on Mr. Brown’s well known 
camblet cloak, and assuming, with his broad hat 
and a grey wig, his’stooping gait, I set out on my 
- expedition. The night was dark and the wind 
high, although there was still no indication of a 
storm, and when I passed beyond the region of 
the public lamps, I began to doubt the probabili- 
ty of the payer and payee of the expected bribe 
ever meeting to conclude their somewhat irregu- 
lar contract. However, the eye soon became 
accustomed to the obscurity, and, with no other 
accident than pitching head foremost over a 
slumbering cow, who was waked from her visions 
of clovér by the unlucky occurrence, I reached 
what I presumed was the place of conference. 
After endeavouring to pierce the thick darkness, 
I at length descried an object moving toward me, 
probably the gentleman whom I had taken such 
unusual pains to visit. And so it proved: in afew 


minztes I perceived, close at my side, a figure 
enveloped in a large cloak, and, willing to make 
the first advances to acquaintance, I murmured, 


in as accurate imitation of the tones of “ Thomas - 


Brown, Esq.” as I could compass, the word 
“Caution!” My muffled companion, evidently 
in a disguised voice, returned the countersign, 
“ Security!” at which I handed him a blank 
cover, containing—nothing! and as he eagerly 
grasped it, seized him by the wrists, forced his 
hands behind him, and, in three seconds, had 
them tied ,together, in a style that would have 
done honour to a Bow-street officer. Having 
thus secured my man, I sounded a whistle, and 
almost before the sound had died away, a battle 
royal enlivened the scene of action. A whistle, 
it seems, had been the rallying signal of my pri- 
soner to his friends, as it was for my ambushed 
policemen, and at the same moment the two par- 
ties rushed up to the spot where my captive and 
I were mut deavouring, by the “ darkness 
visible,” to make out each other’s identity. Trip- 
ping up my pinioned companion, so as ensure his 
presence during the conflict, and rolling my 
client’s cloak around his legs, the more effectually 
to secure the advantage of his umpirage, 1 bran- 
dished my bludgeon and sprang into the mélee, 
striking at whatever offered, and incurring equal 
risk from friend and foe. The victory declared 
itself for us, and, securing the prisoners, we 
marched them at “ double quick” into the watch 
house, to nestle for the remainder of the night 
under the guardian wing of the law. In the 
morning, 1 found that the conquered party, whe 
came to the rescue of my peculiar prisdher, were 
notorious rogues, on whom the police had had an 
eye for some time-past, and one among them the 
ring-leader of a band of burglars, whose ingenui- 
ty had enabled him to elude justice until the un- 
lucky surprise of the last night. The original 
culprit, to the horror of Mr. Brown, was recog- 
nised as the confidential clerk of that gentleman, 
in whose probity and correct demeanour he had 
placed the most undoubting reliance. - Seduced 
into private gambling, the liberal salary allowed 
him soon became insufficient for his expenditures, 
and, after defrauding his employer by misentries 
in the books, as far as was practicable without 
exciting suspicion, he fell on the device for db- 
taining supplies from the fears of his principal, 
which had just resulted so unfortunately. The 
satisfaction of Brown at this development of 
some of the circumstances which had so seriously 
affected his quiet, was considerably alloyed by the 
reflection that the character.@f his clerk was en- 
tirely and irretrievably bl if the facts were 
made .known. Acting upon a principle highly 
honourable to his humanity, he declined to pro- 
secute, and afterward established the grateful and 
humbled young man in a lucrative business in a 
new settlement far in 
mour of his disgrace unlikely to follow 

him, and where, by industry and rigid honesty, he * 
amassed not only an independent property, but 

the preferable and excelling treasuregf “a good 

name.” 


West, where the ru- - 


- 


THE GATHERER. 


THE GATHERER. 


“A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.”’ 


Shakepeare. 


Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so 
useful as common sense. There are forty men 
of wit for one man of sense, and he that will carry 
nothing about him but gold, will be every day at 
a loss for readier change. 

The heart of man is older than his head. The 
first born is sensitive but blind—his younger 
brother has a cold, but all-comprehensive glance. 
The blind must consent to be led by the clear 
sighted if he would avoid falling. 


Oppression makes wise men mad ; but the dis- 
temper is still the madness of the wise, which is 
better than the sobriety of fools. ~ 

The ever active and restless power of thought, 


_ if not employed about what is good, will natural- 


ly and unavoidably engender evil. 

Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving us 
time to reflect; our disposition or our weakness 
favours the surprise; one look, one glance from 
the fair, fixes and determines us. 

Without good company, all dainties 

Lose their true relish, and like painted grapes, 

Are only seen, not tasted. 
» The coldness and disorders which happen in 
friendship have their causes; in love there is 
hardly any other reason for ceasing to love, than 
that we are too well beloved. 

Mahgmet the Second caused seven of his 
pages to be ripped open, to find out who had 
eaten one of his cucumbers. 

A bishop, congratulating a poor parson, said 
he lived in a very fine air. “ Yes, sir,” replied 
he, “ I should think it so, if I could live upon it, 
as well'as in it.” 

Knowledge is pleasure as well as power; and 
of any two individuals in society, whether rich or 
poor, the more highly cultivated—other circum- 
stances being the same—will possess the greater 
share of happiness, and will be the more valuable 
member of society. 

- There is no policy like politeness; and a good 
manner is the best thing in the world, either to 
get a good name, or supply the want of it. 

The plans of variety of shape, are not 
restricted to those"Particularly delineated: they 
are merely specimens, which may be greatly 
diversified without losing their respective general 
characters. 

The oldest monument of an English King 
which Great Britai mtains is that of King 
John, in Worcester Tithedral. The tomb was 
opened some years ago, when the skeleton was 
found in good preservation, and in precisely the 
same dress'as that represented in the statue. 


He whom God hath gifted with the love of re- 
tirement possesses, as it were, an extra sense. 


The National Debt of England, in the reign of 
Henry VII. was £1,430. It.is now about eight 
hundred millions. 

Who, though possessing the rarest talents and 
most excellent merit, is not convinced of his use- 
lessness, when he reflects that he leaves, in dying, 
a world that does not feel his loss, and where so 
many persons are found to replace him. 

The surest way to be deceived is to think our- 
selves wiser than others. ww 

Solitude _is sweet! but like the Frenchman, I 
wish to have a friend to whom I can say, “ How 
sweet is solitude!” 

The bow loses its spring that is always bent; 
and the mind will never do much unless it some- 
times does nothing. 

Deliberate with caution, but act with decision; 
and yield with graciousness, or oppose with firm- 
ness. 

Shakspeare, Butler, and Bacon, have rendered 
it extremely difficult for all who come after them 
to be sublime, witty, or profound. 

Examinations are formidable, even to the best 
prepared; for the greatest fool may ask more 
than the wisest man can answer. 

Always endeavour to learn something from the 
information of those thou conversest with; and 
to put thy company upon those subjects they are 
best able to speak of. - 

A lofty subject of itself doth bring 

Grave words and weighty, of itself divine ; 
And makes the author's holy honour shine. 
If ye would after ashes live, beware 

To do like Erostrate, who burnt the fair 


Ephesian Temple, or to win a name 
To make of brass a cruel calf untame. 


Political newspapers first game into general 
use in England during Cromwell’s time. The 
first regular periodical for news was the English 
Mercury published in Elizabeth’s time. 

Great talent rendersa man famous; great me- 
rit procures respect ; great learning esteem; but 
good breeding alone ensures love and affection. 

The reason of things lies in a narrow compass, 
if the mind could at any time be so happy as to 
light upon it. Most of the writings and discourses 
in the w a¥e but illustration and rhetoric, 
which si as much as nothing to a mind in 
pursuit after the philosophical truth of things. 

The first war undertaken for religion was that 
of the Arminian christians to defend themselves 
against the persecution of Maximin. 
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